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EDITORIAL COMMENT 








WHEN IS A FAILURE? 


Here is what happened to one failure: 


Through the streets of St. Louis and 
through its suburbs, a middleaged man 
was peddling a cartload of wood, for what- 
ever he could get for it. It was that, or go 
hungry. He worea shabby old army over- 
coat—the only coat he had—to shield him 
from the bitter cold. He was a failure, 
a down-and-outer. He had failed at 
soldering, had tried one business after 
another and had failed at them all. Now, 
with a big family to support, and with no 
better means of supporting them, he had 
borrowed a horse and cart and was trying 
to earn a dollar by peddling wood. It was 
the zero hour of his life. 


Five years later, he was the idol of the 
American people. And nine years later, 
was elected President. He was Ulysses S. 
Grant. His tomb, today, is one of the 
landmarks of New York City. 


A hard-up newsboy was thrown from a 
train one day by a trainman who struck 
him a blow on the head, which later caused 
permanent deafness. The newsboy’s name 
was Edison. 


But Edison turned Fate’s lemon into 
lemonade. His very deafness enabled him 
to perfect the phonograph to a far higher 
degree than if he had had normal hearing. 


Then there was a dreamy crank who 
claimed that he could rig up an apparatus 
by which two people could talk to each 
other, over a wire, even a mile long. To 
everybody this was rank idiocy. But the 
failure kept on. Presently he amazed the 
public with his invention called a ‘‘tele- 
phone.”” But even then the public ac- 
cepted it only as an ingenious electric toy 
without practical use. When Alexander 
Graham Bell tried to peddle stock in his 
queer invention to install it in various 
cities, shrewd folk grinned and refused to 
be suckers. Now there are more telephones 
than families in the United States. 


At one period of his life, David, the 
shepherd boy, was an outcast and a failure; 


and even Jesus Christ at his death was an 
outcast, derided and forsaken, even by his 
friends. 


Perhaps these few illustrations suggest 
the answer to the question, “When Is a 
Failure?’ The answer is: 


There is no moment in all your life when 
you have the right to call yourself a failure. 
The only person who can turn you into a 
genuine and permanent failure is yourself. 
As long as you continue to fight the good 
fight against every obstacle that is thrown 
into your path—as long as you refuse to lie 
down and quit—as long as you have faith 
in yourself and justify your faith by doing 
your very best in every situation of life— 
every day and all day—you cannot fail.— 
The Worth Reading Bulletin Association Rol- 
ling Mill Co. : 





WHAT DO YOU MEAN, GOOD 
EDUCATION? 


People with limited schooling sometimes 
lament their lack of a ‘‘good education.” 
But if we should ask them, ‘‘What is a good 
education?’”’ we would probably receive a 
wide variety of answers. 


Here is one man’s definition of a good 
education: 


“A good education is not guaranteed by 
the study of mathematics or language or 
science or history or religion. It is not 
assured by four years in high school nor by 
four or more years in college. Wide reading 
or deep study do not necessarily make a 
well educated man. All of these things are 
designed to produce a well educated person 
but there is no guarantee of such a result. 


“The one essential characteristic of a well 
educated man is a keen and _ all-round 
appreciation of relative values. 


“Some of this appreciation may be gained 
in school, some in church, some at home; 
but most of it must be gained by dealing 
and associating with people, and with the 
every-day facts and things of life. 
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“What do I mean by a sense of }rela- 
tive values? Such things as these: 


The value of work, honest to goodness 
muscular toil, and what the world owes 
to its toilers. 


The value of a dollar, and how much 
it takes to earn one by the sweat of 
your brow. 


The value of reputation, and how easy 
it is to lose and how hard to regain. 


The value of a friend, and how hard 
it is to gain and keep a real one. 


The value of Christianity, and how 
much it has contributed to the better- 
ment of humanity. 


The value of good English, more 
important than a smattering of Latin, 
French, Spanish or Esperanto. 


The value of courtesy, more precious 
than fine clothes and company 
manners, 


The value of sympathy, the ability to 
put on the other fellow’s shoes. 


The triviality of fleeting pleasures, and 
how little they contribute to real 
happiness.”’ 


CHARACTER EDUCATION. 


The problem of building character in the 
boys and girls in our public schools has been 
prominently before educational organiza- 
tions during the past ten years. Com- 
mittees have been studying and reporting 
and their reports have stimulated schools 
to set up definite programs in this field. 
One of the interesting programs that has 
come to the attention of the editor is that 
of the Woodward School in St. Louis. The 
teachers and the pupils in this school 
working together agreed upon the follow- 
ing objectives as desirable for children of 
the first eight grades and they set them 
up as standards of achievement. 


1. Ability to respond to persons address- 
ing us, with dignity, poise, and proper 
salutations. 


2. Ability to enter into conversation, 
with proper dignity, voice modulation and 
reserve. 


3. Ability to speak with proper respect 
to one’s superiors, elders, associates, friends, 
parents and relatives. 


4. Ability to give proper respect to 
those of a different race, creed, language, 
social position, economic position, etc. 


5. Ability to treat with respect the 
maimed, the blind, the deformed, the sick, 
the aged and the unfortunate. 


6. Ability to show proper respect for 
people, property and personal opinions. 


7. Ability to mingle with social groups 
without injuring others’ feelings, person or 
property. 


8. Ability to respect the political, 
social, religious and economic beliefs of 
others. 


9. Ability to dress in a manner becom- 
ing one’s wealth and the place where the 
clothes are worn. 


10. Ability to keep personally clean and 
neat. 


11. Ability to obey the social, moral 
and ethical dictates of the group with which 
we are connected. 


12. Knowledge of and willingness to 
abide by the provisions of the local, state 
and national requirements relating to 
personal and social behavior. 


13. Knowedge of the laws of good 
health, good dress and good manners and 
conformity to these laws. 


14. Knowledge of proper attitudes and 
responses for all types of social intercourse. 


15. Habits of punctuality, promptness, 
accuracy and determination. 


16. A willingness to initiate reforms. 








If you have an unexpected vacancy 
the second semester, wire us for 
records of well trained teachers avail- 
able at this time. 

SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


711 REPUBLIC BLDG. LOUISVILLE, KY. 











Two Contrasting Educational Creeds 


Every man and every woman, whether 
a layman or a teacher, consciously or un- 
consciously adopts for himself a philosophy 
of education which becomes the basis of 
his educational activity. Gradually people 
become known as progressive in their 
thinking and work or as followers of 
tradition. 


THE CREED OF THE PROGRESSIVE 


1. I believe that education is primarily 
for the social well-being of this democracy 
and not for individual benefit. 


2. I believe that a trained citizenry 
guided by trained and capable leaders is 
the life-saver of democracy. 


3. I believe that the main purpose of 
education in a democracy is to prepare 
all its people for the duties and responsi- 
bilities of citizenship. 


4. I believe that the ordinary man 
needs educational service as much as the 
“superior man”’ and that he is just as much 
entitled to it. 


5. I believe that education is primarily 
preparation for the duties of life, that it is 
life. 


6. I believe that education is primarily 
training for thinking and doing (things) 
in some socially useful way. 


7. I believe that there are many forms 
and kinds of education for training the 
interests and abilities of many different 
kinds of people—all of whom are worth 
educating. = 


8. I believe that every normal man can 
and should be educated so that he can work 
for himself and for society. 


9. I believe that the educator is respon- 
sible both for the individual and the social 
results of his work. 


10. I believe that education must be 
constantly adapted to the changing de- 
mands of life and should, therefore, never 
be dominated by tradition or by the mere 
voice of authority. 


The committee on adult education of the 
American Vocational Association has set 
forth the creeds of the progressives and the 
followers of tradition in an interesting way, 
Every person thinks of himself as progres. 
sive even though he accepts the creed as 
set forth in the first column. Read these 
two creeds thoughtfully and after a time 
you may find your teaching influenced by a 
change in your educational thinking. 


THE CREED OF THE REACTIONAR\ 


_ 1. I believe that education is primarily 
for the benefit of a limited group of superior 
individuals. 


2. I believe that trained leadership is 
the life-saver of democracy. 


3. I believe that the main purpose of 
education is to select and train scholars for 
leadership. 


4. I believe that all the necessary 
resources of society should primarily be 
applied to the training of leaders. 


5. I believe that education is primarily 
preparation for the enjoyment of life. 


6. I believe that education is the 
possession of information and culture. 


7. I believe that there is one form of 
education best adapted for all people who 
are worth educating. 


8. I believe that those unable to meet 
satisfactory standards in this form of 
education should be allowed to go their way 
without prejudice. 


9. I believe that the educator is respon- 
sible for the efficient teaching of approved 
subjects but not for the results of his work 
so far as individuals are concerned. 


10. I believe in conformity to the ideas 
of experienced educational leaders and in 
loyalty to time-honored educational in- 
stitutions. 
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Desirable Educational Requirements For 


High School Teachers 


By MARK GODMAN, 
State Supervisor of High Schools 


Most civilized countries, recognizing the 
important part that schools play in preserv- 
ing and promoting civilization, have found 
it wise to require extensive training on the 
part of those who encourage and guide the 
process of education. In some European 
countries, teachers are as_ thoroughly 
prepared for their task as are the members 
of any other profession. In one of these 
countries, for example, the teachers in the 
secondary school must have completed 
their elementary and secondary school 
work, they must have attended a university 
for three years, they must have passed a 
rigorous state examination and then have 
spent two more years in study and practice 
teaching before they are qualified for 
their profession. In some other European 
countries, the regulations governing the 


preparation of secondary school teachers 
are no less drastic. 


Such requirements indicate that teachers 
in the secondary schools of these countries 
must be persons of superior mental ability, 
as well as specialists in their chosen fields of 
instruction. They must not only know the 
theory and art of teaching, but must have 
also demonstrated their ability to teach 
before they are permitted to bear the 
honored title of teacher. Preparation such 
as this is in striking contrast to that 
required of teachers in most of our secon- 
dary schools. 

Fairness demands that we recognize the 
existence of certain hindering factors in the 
achievement of the. ideal of a carefully 
selected and thoroughly trained group of 
teachers for our boys and girls. The rapid 
development of public high schools in 
recent years hasin itself done much toward 
hindering the realization of this ideal. 
This remarkable development is seen when 
we note that during the period from 1890- 
1920' there was a six-fold increase in the 
number of public high schools, a seven-fold 
increase in the number of pupils enrolled 


‘Koos, L. V. ‘‘The American Secondary School’’ pp. 1-3. 


and a nine-fold increase in the number of 
high school teachers. A recent study? 
discloses that, for the period 1890-1924, 
the increase of our high school population 
was twenty times greater than the percent- 
age of increase of the total population for 
the same period. The difficulty of realizing 
this ideal in our country, as contrasted 
with this difficulty in European countries, 
is clearly revealed when we note that two 
out of five of our adolescents are in high 
school, while in Germany one out of twenty- 
three, and in England one out of thirty- 
three of this age is enrolled in secondary 
schools.’ 


The realization of the ideal of a carefully 
selected and thoroughly prepared staff for 
our high schools has’ been further 
retarded through the failure of the ‘‘con- 
trolling powers of our industrial society”’ 
to recognize that education is of chief 
importance in the advancement of the 
nation’s life. This failure of recognition, 
despite professions to the contrary, is 
clearly shown in the inadequate financial 
remuneration as well as the lack of social 
recognition accorded those who teach. 
This failure is again noted in society’s 
failure to provide adequate teacher-train 
ing facilities, as well as in its apparent 
belief that many other professions are 
entitled to demand greater talent and 
preparation of their members than is the 
profession of teaching. As a result of this 
unfortunate public attitude, talent, per- 
sonality and scholarship have too frequently 
shunned the teaching profession or have 
used it as a ‘‘stepping stone’ for other 
callings that are considered more profitable 
economically and desirable socially. 


In a measure, we can excuse our people 
for failing to demand greater native gifts 
and acquired powers on the part of those 
who discharge the great social function of 
teaching. A great and growing country, 
with a shifting population intent upon 


*Windes, E. E, “*Trendsin the Development of Secondary Education”, Bulletin, 1927, No, 62, U.S, Bureau of Education, pp, 5-10, 
‘Data taken from notes made in ‘‘The Junior High School’’, Course 1927, Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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developing material resources, naturally 
finds it harder to make this demand than 
does a smaller and well developed country 
with a comparatively stable population 
that places a “‘premium upon permanency 
in an occupation.” 


Our present situation as regards the 
preparation of high school teachers, while 
far from satisfactory, does nevertheless 
present many encouraging signs of improve- 
ment. Society is beginning to realize the 
truth of the contention that ‘money 
expended in support of education is not a 
generous gratuity but rather a wise invest- 
ment to perpetuate and promote society’s 
own best interests.”’ 

As a result of this growing belief, divi- 
dends in the form of better trained and 
socially well-prepared boys and girls are 
being expected and demanded. The public 
is awakening to the fact that the popular- 
ization of secondary education has created 
educational needs of such a vital character 
that none but carefully selected and prepar- 
ed teachers can safely be intrusted with the 
task of making those adjustments that 
these needs demand in order that adequate 
returns on this increasing investment may 
be assured. Proof of this public attitude 
is seen in the improvement of teacher- 
training facilities, in the establishment of 
higher and more definite certification re- 
quirements, in the granting of higher 
salaries for preparation and in the fixing by 
accrediting agencies of more exacting 
qualification for teachers. 

Few will disagree with any of the general 
statements which have been made. How- 
ever, when one begins to set up definite and 
specific requirements for those who are 
most largely responsible for the quality 
of the product that society will get in 
return for its investment, one strikes some- 
thing that is personal and vital, and the 
combatison. Dr. Briggs has said, ‘‘When- 
ever education becomes vital, it becomes 
dangerous.”’ No criticism is heard of the 
teacher as long as the class discussion is 
confined to the Battle of Waterloo or 
Hammurabi’s Code. But let the discussion 
be directed toward the discovery of the 
truth about some of the great social and 
economic problems of the day and then 


1Bonner, H. R. 
LXIV, pp. 25-40. 


“The Salaries and Equipment of Teachers in Accredited High Schools”. 


note how quickly trouble begins. These 
things are vital issues in the lives of people 
and to discuss them means a conflict that 
involves feelings, prejudices and deep- 
seated convictions. The same _ conflict 
ensues when one begins to lay down specific 
requirements for teachers. Some will arise 
and contend that ability to teach is a gift 
and that “there is no reliable procedure by 
which this ability can be taught others.” 
Others will maintain that the training the 
teacher is required to have should depend 
upon the salary that she may normally 
expect. So the argument goes on. 


In general, it is true that no one is pre- 
pared to say exactly the amount and kind 
of training which is proven to be of most 
value to high school teachers. Under such 
circumstances, the best guide to follow is 
the judgment of those who spend their 
lives at the task of studying and improving 
secondary education. Among these there is 
ageneral agreement that four years of college 
or university training with someprofessional 
study should be the minimum preparation 
required of high school teachers. The 
minimum qualification of four years of 
college work now prevails in most urban 
communities and for all the high schools 
of a few states. In time, the development 
of the junior high school will result in the 
extension of this requirement to those who 
teach in the seventh and eighth grades 
It is interesting to note in this connection 
that California requires college graduation 
plus one year of professional study in educa- 
tion of all applicants for high school 
positions. 


Bonner’s report’ pertaining to 1921 for 
“‘accredited’’ high schools in all states 
combined showed the percentage of college 
and university graduates in the schools 
reporting to be 70.8. This percentage in 


“‘recognized’’? schools was 52.2. Davis’ 
found 94.6 per cent of the teachers of 
academic subjects reporting from schools 
accredited to the North Central Association 
held Bachelor’s degrees. The percentage 
of graduates of four-year institutions 
teaching last year in the public white high 
schools in Kentucky was 68.5. This was an 
increase of ten per cent in four years. This 
increase was made despite the fact that 


Educational Review, June, 1922. Vol. 


*Schools whose work is recognized for meeting a part of college entrance requirements. 
#Davis, Calvin O. “‘The Training and Experience of the Teachers in the High School Accredited by the North Central 


Association"’, School Review, May, 1922. 


Vol. XXX, pp. 335-354, 
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THE CONTINENTAL TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
BOWLING GREEN, KENTUCKY 
STANDS READY TO HELP TEACHERS FIND THE POSITIONS 
THEY WANT AND ARE BEST QUALIFIED TO FILL 


WHOLEHEARTED SERVICE 











there has been an increase of 549 teachers 
employed in these schools within that 
period. Since some of our institutions are 
having difficulty in locating their graduates 
in teaching positions, there is little excuse 
for local communities employing new 
teachers who are not college graduates. 


What should be the nature of the prep- 
aration demanded of the _ prospective 
teacher in his college course? First, he 
should be given as liberal a ‘‘general’’ 
education as possible; second, along with 
his general courses, he should be required 
to devote his major efforts to the fields of 
learning in which he proposes to teach; 
third, he should be made familiar with the 
general field of educational theory and 
practice, especially with that “knowledge 
that centers about the learning and teaching 
process;’’ fourth, he should have actual 
practice in teachigg under close and sympa- 
thetic supervision. 


Let us consider the first two of the fore- 
going principles together. Let us think of 
them in relation to the requirements that 
are made on most of the beginning teachers 
in Kentucky high schools. It is for these 
schools that the vast majority of our 
teachers are being prepared. What is the 
nature of the preparation that they should 
have in order to be assured of positions in 
these schools? 


Kentucky high schools are mostly small. 
Of the 552 public white high schools, four- 
fifths of them have four teachers or fewer 
while one-half of them are one-and two- 
teacher schools. Few course offerings, 
manifestly, are possible in schools of such 
size. To even teach a limited and re- 
stricted program in most of them requires 
the teaching of certain courses to combined 
classes in alternate years. 


_ The small high school is not a passing 
institution with us. Desirable as the large 
high school is, both from the standpoint of 
economy and efficiency of instruction, still, 
for years to come it will be necessary to 
encourage the development and continua- 


tion of many schools of this type if our boys 
and girls are to be assured of high school 
opportunities. Sparsity of population, 
poor facilities for transportation and topo- 
graphical disadvantages in various sections 
of the State will necessitate the establish- 
ment and continuation of many small high 
schools. 


A careful study of high school curricula 
was made some time ago by the State high- 
schoo! supervisors and others. This study 
showed a wide diversity of curriculum 
practices, even within the range of schools 
of approximately the same size and serving 
the same type of communities. It was 
apparent that the needs and purposes which 
these schools served did not justify such 
diversity of practices. 


This study also revealed that the small 
high schools were frequently changing their 
program of studies. Much of this unfor- 
tunate tendency came about through the 
employment of new teachers. Teachers 
were not employed to fit the program but 
instead, the program was changed to fit 
new teachers. Teachers being human, it 
was natural that they would go into these 
schools and teach those courses in which 
they were most interested or for which they 
had the best preparation. The result was 
in many cases that courses were given, not 
because they should be taught, but because 
the teachers could most easily teach them. 
Latin would be taught one year in a school, 
Spanish another, French another. Biology 
might be taught one year never to be 
taught again until a new teacher was 
employed who wanted to teach it. Such 
practices resulted in pupils being deprived 
of an opportunity to follow a connected 
and consistent program in their high school 
course. Frequently pupils were suffering 
loss or inconvenience in the matter of 
credit and classification when they trans- 
ferred from one school to another. Finally, 
this study disclosed that the working load 
of many teachers was extremely heavy and 
that many of them were being required to 
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teach in fields for which they had made 
inadequate preparation. 

In an effort to correct these conditions 
the State Department of Education, 
through the department of high school 
supervision, prepared programs of studies 
for the small high schools of the State. 
In preparing these programs, it was 
decided to abandon the idea of listing a 
wide range of offerings with certain ones 
required, and instead to prepare a limited, 
unified and connected program of studies 
for each type of school with the same 
number of teachers. Hence a program of 
studies was prepared for schools with one 
teacher, with two teachers, with three 
teachers and with four teachers. A general 
uniformity of offerings by years was placed 
in each program. Due to the arrangement 
of these programs it is not necessary for 
teachers, except in the very small schools, 
to teach more than six classes per day or to 
teach in more than two fields of instruction. 
An effort was made to so organize these 
programs that teachers might work in 
fields of instruction that were somewhat 
related; for example, science and mathe- 
matics, English and Latin, science and 
agriculture, science and home economics, 
English and social studies, social studies 
and mathematics, social studies and agri- 
culture or home economics. The combina- 
tions of social studies and mathematics, 
and social studies and either agriculture or 
home economics seem illogical, still they 
are unavoidable in small high schools. 


One of the main purposes in organizing 
our schools in this manner was to provide 
definite and uniform teaching positions for 
prospective teachers. To realize the de- 
sirable purpose of properly preparing 
high school teachers, it will be necessary 
for colleges and universities to take these 
programs into account. 

Students of the problems of teacher- 
training contend that high school teachers 
cannot be prepared to teach well within the 
limits of a four-year college course in more 
than two fields of instruction and, at the 
same time, acquire some insight into and 
appreciation of other fields of knowledge. 
The following example will show the truth 
of this contention: In a high school of 
four teachers, one teacher must, if he 
teaches science, also teach in another field. 
Mathematics is suggested for the second 
field. The sciences offered in a school of 


this size are: General science, biology, 
industrial and physical geography, physi- 
ology, health and sanitation and physics. 
A few schools of this size may alternate by 
years the teaching of physics and chemis- 
try, provided facilities are adequate for 
the teaching of chemistry. The teacher 
of science in this school must be able to 
teach all of these courses. To adequately 
prepare for this task would require the 
extensive study of zoology, botany, physi- 
ology and hygiene, physics and chemistry. 
One teacher-training institution outlines 
fifty-six semester hours of work in these 
courses for the student who is following the 
“Curriculum for teachers of science and 
mathematics.’ It is apparent that the 
prospective teacher of science in the four- 
teacher school will not have time to make 
adequate preparation in more than one 
other field, as he makes his narrow range 
of electives and pursues the required pro- 
fessional courses. 


The foregoing illustration points to the 
conclusion that those institutions which 
continue to permit prospective teachers 
to take a ‘‘sampling here and there” or to 
concentrate on a single field of instruction, 
such as science or a single sub-division of 
that field, for example, physics, are ignor- 
ing the rightful demands that our high 
schools are making of their product. 


Certain courses in education should be 
required of all prospective high school 
teachers. They should be made familiar 
with the principles, purposes and practices 
of the high school. Knowing these things, 
they can more sympathetically appreciate 
the problems of teaching as well as the 
problems involved in the administration, 
organization and supervision of high school 
activities. They should be made 
acquainted with the various methods 
employed in obtaining desirable reactions 
from high school pupils. Education is an 
active, continuous process directed toward 
the development within the individual of 
desirable knowledge, interests, ideals, habits 
and powers. Those who guide this process 
must have a sympathetic understanding 
of the laws of learning and of the mental! 
life of adolescents. They must know their 
interests, their individual differences, their 
experiences and their normal reactions to 
the materials of instruction employed in 
high schools. Hence the need for the re- 


quirementof educational psychology, partic- 
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ularly as it is related to the nature of high 
school boys and girls. Either in a separate 
course or in connection with the foregoing 
courses, the students should acquire a 
working knowledge of the giving and 
interpretation of tests and measurements, 
particularly the new types of written 
examinations. As a “‘capstone”’ to all of 
this, a course in the philosophy of education 
might be well required. Such a course 
should bring together the facts and princi- 
ples of the preceding courses and stimu- 
late the student to formulate for himself a 
clear, sound and workable philosophy for 
what he does. 

Practice in the art of teaching under 
guidance and supervision should be de- 
manded of the prospective high school 
teacher. Colleges and universities are 
rapidly providing this experience for their 
teachers in training. 

Some one has said: ‘There are three 
ways of learning to teach. First, being 
told how to teach; second, learning to teach 
by teaching, usually at the expense of the 
pupils and public; third, learning how to 
teach through ‘actual practice of the art 
under close and sympathetic supervision.’ ”’ 
The last method, whether it is called 
practice teaching, directed study or labora- 
tory work, is unquestionably the best. 
While it is true that “learning to teach is 
an endless art,” still, theory and practice 
should accompany each other in order that 
the student may be made acquainted with 
the procedures employed by © skillful 
teachers in adapting subject-matter to the 
needs and capacities of boys and girls. 
Making this adaptation is, after all, the 
biggest problem in teaching. 


ONE HUNDRED PER CENT 
KENTUCKY SCHOOLS—N. E. A. 


100 per cent enrollment for six years— 
Kentucky: Louisville, George Washington. 

100 per cent enrollment for four years— 
Kentucky: Louisville, Emerson, F. T. 
Salisbury. 

100 per cent enrollment for three years— 
Kentucky: Louisville, Emmet Field, 


George W. Morris, McFerran, Western 
De artmental. 

100 per cent enrollment for two y ars— 
Kentucky: Ashland, Junior High; Louis- 
ville, J. B. Atkinson. 

100 per cent enrollment for this year— 
Kentucky: 


Louisville, Montgomery. 
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Try These On Your Encyclopedia 


Here are the latest facts regarding three im- 
portant subjects. These last-minute facts are 
typical of the accuracy with which hundreds 
of subjects are brought strictly to date in 
the 1927 Compton’s. Any encyclopedia ac- 
tually revised during 1927 will contain this 
information. 

SULPHUR: The United States now gets 99 per cent of its 


supply from Texas. Until recently nearly all of our sulphur 
came from Sicily and Louisiana. 

LABRADOR: All of Labrador (120,000 square miles) now 
belongs to Newfoundland. Up until a short time ago Quebec 
claimed 110,000 square miles. 

TELEVISION: A recent development—a process of trans- 





mitting moving pictures by radio or by wire. 
NOTE: Our Revision Editor has prepared a very 
valuable booklet on encyclopedia revision, con- 
taining an extensive list of important subjects 
requiring recent revision, which will enable you 
in a few minutes to test any encyclopedia on its 
up-to-dateness. We shall be glad to send youa 
copy. Just use the coupon below. 
When you go to an encyclopedia for infor- 
mation you must know that it is right. In the 
selection of an encyclopedia you must first, 
of course, satisfy yourself of its interest value, 
its general usefulness, its accuracy and com- 
prehensiveness. After you have satisfied your- 
self on these points, just as paramount a fac- 
tor is the matter of up-to-dateness. You have 
a right to expect that any encyclopedia you 
purchase is up-to-date at the time of purchase. 


To save time and effort—and to make for 
certainty—no other encyclopedia can serve 
you.as surely as Compton’s. For Compton’s is 
the only encyclopedia that is kept continu- 
ously up-to-date by frequent and thorough 
revisions, so the purchaser knows that he 
can rely on it for the latest facts in all de- 
partments of knowledge. 





July 1 1927, was another red-letter day in 
the annals of Comptons’s Pictured Encyclo- 
pedia, for it marked its Eighth complete re- 
vision. The Compton’s you purchase now 
is revised in every detail up to that date. 


USE THIS COUPON 


F. E. Compton & Company | 

1000 N. Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 

Gentlemen: Please send me Free ofall charge your val- 
uable booklet on encyclopedia revision. I understand 
that this does not obligate me in any way. 





Name 





Add: 





City State. 





Position 























Sources of Revenue Necessary in an Equal 
Distribution Program 


By Bert R. SMITH, 


School Administration, 


The writer does not argue for or against 
any or all of the sources studied. The 
study was made in order to find some of 
Kentucky’s potential sources. 


Sources of revenue to provide a State 
fund necessary in an equal distribution pro- 
gram suggest three conditions—(one) it is 
to bea Statesource; (two) that inequalities 
exist now, and (three) some means of dis- 
tribution of this State fund must be used. 
As time and space will prevent me from 
discussing the inequalities and distribution, 
I shall discuss the one phase— 


SOURCES OF REVENUE TO PROVIDE A 
STATE FuND 


In the days when our schools began and 
when our main forms of taxation were 
developed, wealth was far more evenly dis- 
tributed than it is today. Then the hidden 
resources of the State had not been 
developed, and agriculture was the chief 
activity of the people. There were few 
cities, with their aggregation of people and 
wealth. The wealth of the time, too, was 
almost entirely visible and tangible wealth. 
Real and personal taxes, with poll taxes for 
those who had no property, naturally 
became the established forms of taxation, 


Since those simple and somewhat primi- 
tive days the whole character of living, 
industry, wealth, and education has 
changed. This change has fostered the 
growth of great inequalities in the distribu- 
tion of the population and the wealth of the 
State. Some communities are rapidly 
increasing their per-capita wealth, while in 
others there is an actual decrease. 


Yet, in all these communities, people live, 
children are born and soon reach school age. 
They inherited an equal educational oppor- 
tunity which they cannot secure under our 
present scheme of revenue for education 
based on district taxation and the old 
property tax. 


These conditions call for a 


‘éstern Kentucky State Teachers College 


much larger proportion of State aid than is 
usually given; the substitution of the 
county-unit taxation for education for 
district taxation; and the substitution of 
some of the more modern forms of raising 
school revenues for the old antiquated 
property tax which is universally con- 
demned as unjust and unworkable. 


The problem is not so much that of 
finding new sources of revenue—for, after 
all, there is but one source—as it is bringing 
out of all forms of that one source where 
they may be taxed. All expenses of educa- 
tion must, in the end, be paid from the 
aggregate income of the people, and by no 
sort of financial magic can new sources of 
revenue be found. 


This fundamental principle must be 
fought out in the halls of legislation, and 
those who would champion sources of 
revenue to equalize educational oppor- 
tunity must go there fully prepared for the 
combat. They must not only have their 
cause well in hand, but must also stand 
ready to counsel with our law-makers and 
offer the solution. The legislator may 
listen with patience to petitions and 
prayers, but he also wants to be informed 
as how these may best be secured. 


In approaching the real problem of 
sources, the following factors and principles 
of taxation come under consideration. 
These can only be listed, not discussed. 


First—That the sources for any equaliz- 
ing fund must be separate and distinct from 
the present school fund. 


Second—That the sources of taxation 
should be where the wealth is, and distrib- 
uted it for the equalization of educational 
inequalities where they exist. 


Third—That education is admittedly a 
State function, and that equalizing educa- 
tional opportunity is implied in the 
function. The Supreme Court’s decision 
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in’the Oklahoma case was, “‘that a uniform 
system included equal educational oppor- 
tunity.”” The source must be largely a 
State source, even though the schools of the 
State are in the main supported. by local 
taxation. The local units in Kentucky 
pay 67.3%. The nation asa whole collects 
about 75% from the local units. 


Our best authorities agree that the State 
should pay from 40 to 60% of all school 
expenses, and 100% of all_ equalizing 
expenses. 


Fourth—That the present sources of 
taxation for schools will not bear larger 
burdens. 


Fifth—That there are many sources in 
Kentucky not taxed in proportion to other 
sources, and many millions of dollars of 
wealth not taxed at all for school revenues. 


Sixth—That every person having taxable 
ability should pay some sort of direct 
personal tax to the State under which he is 
protected. 


Seventh—That an income tax be levied 
on the net income of persons residing within 
the State. 


Eighth—That a business tax be levied 
on the net income of businesses carried on 
within the jurisdiction of the State. 


Ninth—That under certain conditions 
the following taxes be levied; 


a. Inheritance tax. 

b. Severance tax on all natural products 
severed from the soil except agri- 
culture. 

c. Luxury tax on all forms of manu- 
factured tobacco, drugs, soft drinks, 
cosmetics, etc. 


Tenth—That the present property tax 
system as interpreted and administered in 
Kentucky, is deficient, unsatisfactory, and 
a triple failure from the standpoint of 
history, theory and practice. 


In support of these factors and principles 
the writer desires to quote some results 
obtained from sending the following letters 
to some of the nation’s outstanding 
authorities on school administration and 
taxation. The following type letter was 
sent to the thirteen persons whose names 
appear below. Eleven responses, as re- 


ceived and tabulated, are given below. 


My Dear Dr. 


Kentucky’s slogan for two years has been 
“An Equal Educational Opportunity.” 
We are now starting a State-wide publicity 
campaign on ‘‘Sources of Revenue to 
Equalize Educational Opportunity.’’ We 
trust that this will be a mutual help to 
Kentucky and other states interested in the 
same problem. We hope to secure appro- 
priate legislation during our next General 
Assembly. You will render us a great 
service by listing below the ‘‘Sources of 
Revenue to Equalize Educational Oppor- 
tunity.” 





1. Corporation taxes 

2. A State income tax 

3. A severance tax 

4. A tobacco tax 

5. Possibly a soft drink tax 

Etc. Similar to the S. C. tax though is 
perhaps the least desirable of the five. 
However if the tobacco tax is used, the 
soft drink tax should be used. 

Fraternally yours, 














Number Listing 
So 


Sources jurce 

1. AState Income Tax.................. 11 

2.. AeSeverance Tax... 10 
3. A Luxury Tax—Tobacco and 

Soft Drinks CtC=...<c<.-2-.-<. sce 11 

4. A Corporation Tax.................. 10 

5. An Inhersttance lax:............. 11 

6. A Gasoline’ Tax:.....-...........-..-.. 3 

Larger Units of Taxation................ a 


1. Dr. Shelton Phelps, Peabody College, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

2. Dr. Willis Taylor, University of Ken- 

tucky, Lexington, Ky. 

Dr. George Colvin, University of 

Louisville, Louisville, Ky. 

Dr. G. C. Gamble, State Department 

Education, Trenton, N. J. 

Dr. George W. Strayer, Columbia 

University, New York City, N. Y. 

Dr. Elwood P. Cubberley, Leland 

Stanford University, Leland Stanford, 

Calif. 

Dr. Charles H. Judd, University of 

Chicago, Chicago, III. 

8. Dr. Joe Roemer, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Fla. 

9. Dr. E.R. A. Seligman, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York City, N. Y. 

10. Dr. F. Harper Swift, University of 
California. 
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Dr. Glen Frank, University of Wis- 
consin, Madison, Wis. 

12. Dr. Peyson Smith, Department of 
Education, Boston, Mass. 

13. Professor N. O. Taff, Department of 
Economics, Western Kentucky State 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ky. 


Some people are saying that these experts 
do not fully understand Kentucky’s partic- 
ular situation. Neither did Moses when 
he laid down the ten commandments, but 
the fundamental principles apply to Ken- 
tucky just the same. The writer had just 
as soon risk the judgment of these eleven 
administrators and tax experts on sources 
of revenue for Kentucky as to risk the “‘law 
and the prophets” as a source of religious 
inspiration. 


The next factor is, how much could Ken- 
tucky raise by these sources and not disturb 
its present school fund, or its State’s 
sources of revenue? 


According to reliable information secured 
from the State Tax Commission and 
Research Bulletin of National Education 
Association Kentucky could produce on a 
personal income tax at one-half rates on 


A tax of 2% levied upon the net income 
derived from business carried on in Ken- 
tucky would yield $1,175.589 annually. 
Two per cent (2%) of net income, after all 
exemptions are made, would be a very 
light tax. 


A severance tax is steadily growing in 
popular esteem as a source of money for 
school, even though both political parties 
are rather shy by one, now. Itseems to bea 
fact that when coal, oil, gas, asphalt, spar, 
clay, timber and other natural products are 
removed, the State is permanently impover- 
ished, and that those profiting by it should 
pay tribute which can be properly spent on 
the equalizing of educational opportunity of 
the present and future citizen. California, 
Massachusetts, Arkansas, Louisiana and 
Oklahoma have used this form of taxation. 


The inheritance tax is used by Califorina, 
Virginia, Louisiana, Michigan, Kentucky 
and three other states. However, no part 
of it goes to public schools in Kentucky. 
Arkansas, Tennessee, South Carolina, 
Georgia and Louisiana use a tobacco tax. 
New Hampshire, Maine, Kentucky, New 





SEIU ENN SUPNTNN RON 2 i AK sas le here EY ca lo Nad es $930.695 
Kentucky could raise on net income of amma 5. Ui Ea ca REE eek RE RADE $1,175.589 
Kentucky could raise on severance tax 3%... Roe Re nee ee Nea Ay Sean nee eee nS 
Kentucky could raise on manufactured ee RES AA ARRAS FAST 1.025.085 
Kentucky did raise on gas tax, 5 cts about (Last years) ese ecceecc ees eeeeennenneceneneete 5,300.000 
seenticky did raise on anherstance tax 1924 nanan eecccceceetet ene nen seen sees cece eneneeegeecceseseeecesunece 400.000 
Kentucky did raise on corporation license tax 1924.22.22... cet ece cece eecenee eeeceececeeveceeceeeeeeeenceeeseee 280.000 
: $12,726.692 
By deducting 

ER ER ee ee ee RE Cot $5,300.000 

Inheritance tax... yaad Nae Sunn OER ene poder eek On eae al eee 400.000 

Corporation tax... =o ea tp me yO eRe eee Re aE 280.000 
IN ge a hel a ik $5,980.000 
EEL 1 aR ea SC ee ne $6,746.692 





The next question is, Do we have any 
other states using these forms of taxation 
for educational purposes? 


A State income tax is recommended by 
all authorities on taxation and is used by 
Massachusetts, Delaware, North Carolina, 
Missouri, Mississippi and New York. The 
existence of a federal tax machinery greatly 
reduces the administration organization 
which a state must provide in adopting the 
income tax, and makes it an easily handled 
tax. 


York, West Virginia, Kansas and Delaware 
levy some form of corporation tax, though 
none of Kentucky’s corporation taxes go to 
her schools. Twenty-four states in all 
now provide a state equalizing fund in vary- 
ing forms and in varying amounts. 


Whenever new types of the aggregate 
income are proposed, it is necessary to 
emphasize the fact that the reason for intro- 
ducing such taxes is to reduce the general 
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property tax and to give to each child in 
Kentucky an equal educational oppor- 
tunity by enlarging the unit‘of taxation and 
by bringing out of all forms of that one 
source. Then Kentucky can produce, 
speaking conservatively, five to twelve 
millions of dollars annually. 


Lastly, if we wish to dwell a moment in 
the realm of national possibilities for 
sources to aid the states, some interesting 
sources can be found. Why not use the 
money from the sale of 190,000,000 acres 
of public lands? At $10.00 per acre it 
would be $1,900,000,000. Invested at 4% 
it would yield $76,000,000, annually. This 
would give about $1,500,000, to each state 
to equalize educational opportunity, the 
amount now needed in Kentucky. Or why 
not use a part or all of the war debts now 
owed us by the foreign countries? 

Great Britain in 62 years will pay 
France in 62 years will pay 
Italy in 57 years will pay... 
Belgium... See eee 


MORNE sce ASE BINS RASA LL he RI 


An income from that would equalize all 
inequalities in our school system. If 
Kentucky’s system of equal educational 
opportunity is to be achieved upon the 
slogan to which it has dedicated itself, its 
champions must concern themselves with 
the sources of revenue, both State and 
National. They must know something 
of the fundamental principles of taxation, 
the State’s ability to pay and the best 
technique of providing these sources. With 
leading administrators and experts on taxa- 
tion assisting us; with twenty-four states 
leading the way, Kentucky certainly will 
be able to read certain general guide posts 
and find the sources necessary in a State 
equalizing fund, for there can be no finer 
expression of citizenship than that which 
concerns itself with the well-being of the 
rising generation and makes for prestige, 
prosperity and power in a greater Ken- 
tucky. 


Soe eee A 


6,847,674,104 
2,408,000,000 
727,830,000 





igen Se aaa eat ete As coh alte $21,089,469, 104 
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Short courses of commercial rank and two- 
year and four-year courses of college rank, 
all in the field of business. 


Our graduates have been unusually suc- 
cessful in getting good positions. 


TWELVE HUNDRED STUDENTS 
FROM THIRTY STATES WERE 
ENROLLED IN 1927 IN THE 


Bowling Green Business University, 


BOWLING GREEN, KY. 
NEAR MAMMOTH CAVE 





J. L. HARMAN, President 
J. MURRAY HILL, Vice-President 
W.S. ASHBY, Business Manager 








Ask for catalog 
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Association should be of interest to every person interested in Kentucky’s educational program. 


TEACHERS’ SALARY TRENDS AND BUYING POWER 
Prepared by the Research Division of the National Education Association 
The following table which is reprinted from the January issue of the journal of the National Education 


It is 


reprinted in the Kentucky SCHOOL JouRNAL in order that it may be made available to a larger number of 


people. 


A study of this table indicates that there are only seven states with a lower salary index than Kentucky— 
Alabama, Arkansas, Florida, Mississippi, South Carolina, Tennessee and Virginia. 
Kentucky must make her salary schedule such that it will attract better teachers, and we must make 


our teaching such that it will command better salaries. 


forward until we procure a better index for Kentucky than is shown in the table below. 


We are on the upward road and we are goin 
going 






































































































































Purchasing power of aver- | Index of purchasing power Rank of states as to Index of 
Average salary in: age salary in 1913 of average salary on amount of average average salary 
States dollars in: 913 base in: salary in: in 1925; average 
salary of 
United States 
1913 | 1920 | 1925 1913 1920 1925 1913 1920 1925 1913 | 1920 | 1925 equals 100 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 
United Siates..../$ 512 |$ 871 |$1,252| $ 512] $418 | $ 713 100 82 oS saan Sscatao Sscrra. 100 
484 658 320 232 375 100 73 117 43 42 46 53 
1,279 | 1,523 677 613 867 100 91 128 2 122 
477 632 330 229 360 100 69 109 39 43 47 50 
1,272 | 1,854 | 1,153 610 1,055 100 53 92 3 148 
929 | 1,296 599 446 738 100 74 123 14 16 16 104 
1,124 | 1,606 578 539 914 100 93 158 16 8 128 
848 | 1,321 381 407 752 100 107 197 35 24 14 106 
518 743 292 248 423 100 85 145 45 40 42 59 
426 743 323 204 423 100 63 131 42 46 42 59 
932 | 1,186 584 447 675 100 { f 116 15 15 22 95 
1,081 | 1,530 662 518 871 100 78 132 9 10 6 122 
964 | 1,272 547 462 724 100 132 of 13 17 102 
827 | 1,064 460 397 606 100 86 132 25.5 | 25 28 85 
761 | 1,112 534 365 633 100 68 119 18 30 24 89 
413 752 359 198 428 100 55 119 37 47 39.5 60 
723 856 373 347 487 100 93 131 36 33 36 68 
603 84 393 289 479 100 74 122 33.5] 38 37 67 
902 | 1,318 533 433 750 100 81 141 19 20 15 105 
Massachusetts. . 667 | 1,262 | 1,680 667 605 956 100 91 143 8 4 4 134 
Michigan....... 520 911 | 1,441 520 437 820 100 84 158 21.5] 19 11 115 
Minnesota. ..... 460 882 | 1,251 460 423 712 100 92 155 25.5] 21 18.5 100 
Mississippi...... 234 291 448 234 140 255 100 60 109 48 48 48 36 
eae 490 797 | 1,123 490 382 639 100 78 130 24 27 23 90 
Montana....... 657 958 | 1,104 657 459 628 100 70 96 0 14 26 88 
ebraska....... 520 765 | 1,078 520 367 614 100 71 118 21.5] 29 27 86 
Nevada. . 635 | 1,163 | 1,451 635 558 826 100 88 130 il 7 10 116 
New Hampshire. 418 759 | 1,034 418 364 589 100 87 141 30 31 29 83 
New Jersey..... 816 | 1,282 | 1,884 816 615 1,072 100 75 131 1 2 150 
New Mexico. . 398 803 | 1,004 398 385 571 100 97 143 32 26 31 80 
New York...... 936 | 1,256 | 1,986 936 602 1,130 100 64 121 5 159 
North =: -| 243 464 752 243 223 428 100 92 176 47 44.5 | 39.5 60 
North Dakota.. 516 728 822 516 349 468 100 91 23 32 38 66 
SFG 729 | 1,088 | 1,420 729 522 808 100 72 111 4 9 13 113 
Oklahoma. . 393 768 | 1,014 393 368 577 100 94 147 83.5 | 28 30 81 
eer 529 870 | 1,251 529 417 712 100 79 135 20 22 18.5 100 
Pennsylvania....| 451 920 | 1,439 451 441 819 100 98 182 27 17 12 115 
Rhode Island....| 681 | 1,070 | 1,472 681 513 838 100 75 123 6 11 9 118 
South Carolina..| 252 464 737 252 223 419 100 88 166 46 44.5 | 44 59 
South Dakota...) 426 696 888 426 334 505 100 78 119 28 34 33 71 
Tennessee....... 328 494 683 326 237 389 100 73 119 41 41 45 55 
ee 422 612 870 422 294 495 100 70 117 29 37 35 69 
SE casnknsues 633 992 | 1,217 633 476 693 100 75 109 12 12 20 97 
Vermont........ 329 667 878 329 320 500 100 97 152 40 35 34 70 
Virginia........ 309 546 743 309 262 423 100 85 137 aes 39 42 59 
Washington..... 708 | 1,229 | 1,475 708 589 839 100 83 119 5 6 8 118 
West Virginia...| 337 639 994 337 306 566 100 91 168 38 36 32 79 
isconsin....,.. 623 915 | 1,213 623 439 6 100 70 111 13 18 21 97 
Wyoming....... 410 869 | 1,105 410 417 629 100 102 153 31 23 25 88 
Alaska.......... . - JRE | eee 635 |. £ SSSR ees eee: Preaers poemceeray) emer, 141 
Hawali....... 8 eK UGRE ea 566 839 118 
Porto Rico... .. “fi 63: 5h eee 305 66 
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WHAT KIND OF TEACHER RE- 
TIREMENT LAW DOES 
KENTUCKY NEED? 


By R. T. WHITTINGHILL, 
Superintendent of Schools, Hazard, Ky. 


The answer to this question would be: 
The best retirement law that could be 
enacted. To determine this best retire- 
ment law we should consider the experience 
of those states which have had a retirement 
law in operation for a number of years. 
Having consulted these laws and some of 
the directors of state retirement systems, 
we conclude that the kind of a retirement 
law that Kentucky needs is one based, first 
of all, on safe actuarial data. 


Retirement systems are really nothing 
more than insurance organizations and the 
same principles should govern a retirement 
law or system as govern life insurance 
companies. Since the insurance is to pro- 
tect the teacher and to give her assurance 
of some income in her old age, a teacher 
should make regular contributions to it, 
based on a certain percentage of her annual 
salary. With education considered as a 
State function, and the teacher really 
working in partnership with the State, the 
State should contribute a part of the funds 
annually from which the retirement allow- 
ance would be drawn. It seems to be the 
general opinion among those who have 
worked in this field, that the State should 
contribute a portion equal to that con- 
tributed by the teacher. 


The retirement system should take into 
consideration three things: (1) age, (2) 
length of service, (3) annual salary. There 
should be an age limit at which teachers 
might be retired and another at which they 
must be retired. The amount that retired 
teachers should draw should depend also 
on length of service. A teacher who has 
served thirty years and has given that 
much of her life to Kentucky children and 
to Kentucky, should certainly receive 
more than one who has served only five 
years, even though these teachers may have 
retired at the same age. The retirement 


allowance should be based on the annual 
salary over a period of years, but since we 
have such variations in salaries in Kentucky 
there should be a lower limit and an upper 
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limit. In case of death, there should be 
some arrangement by which the amount 
paid in could be returned to the beneficiary. 
In case of disability there should be some 
provision for returning the money to the 
disabled one. In case of withdrawal 
there should be a provision for the return 
of money paid in. This retirement system 
should be an absolute contract between the 
teacher and the State, and should work no 
hardships on either. A retirement system 
can only survive by being perfectly honest 
and sincere in its dealings with those 
involved. 


Those teachers who are now in the 
service and who have served Kentucky for 
ten, twenty, thirty or forty years, deserve 
consideration and inclusion in any retire- 

.ment system that might be adopted. To 
those teachers young in the profession, the 
dues will spread over a long period of years 
and would not seem burdensome, but those 
other teachers who have served faithfully 
and well on low salaries, deserve the bene- 
fits of a retirement system and there is no 
agency to make it possible except the State. 
The State should create a fund from which 
retirement allowance for these teachers 
could be paid. 


Membership in the retirement system 
should be compulsory after a very short 
probationary period. Many people enter 
the service and stay only for a year or two. 
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They find that they are not suited to the 
profession, and withdraw for various 
reasons. For a period of three years, after 
young teachers enter the profession, mem- 
bership might be voluntary, but after that 
time it should be compulsory. 

It is generally agreed that the operation 
of a retirement system should involve the 
keeping of individual accounts. Knowing 
exactly the amount contributed by the 
teacher and the State it is an easy matter to 
figure the allowance this will buy over the 
usual life-expectancy of a group. 

The retirement system for Kentucky 
should include all teachers, supervisors, 
etc., who have to do with public education 
in Kentucky from the president of the 
University to the teacher in the smallest 
district of the State. There arises in this 
connection the question as to whether it 
should include secretaries, clerks, engineers, 
janitors, and that host of other employees 
so essentially connected with the welfare of 
education in the State. 

Repeating our opening assertion, the retire- 
ment system must be based on actuarial data 
and managed like an insurance company. 


HOW ONE SCHOOL VITALIZED 
ITS COMMENCEMENT 


“Long ago, in Athens, a famous city of 
Greece, boys when they reached the age of 
eighteen were taught a pledge. They said 


,it each day, believed in it and tried to live 


by it. Fathers taught it to their sons, who 
when they grew up, gave it in turn to their 
own boys. Each helped to make the pledge 
true until Athens became ‘Athens, the 
beautiful.’ ”’ 





“THE PLEDGE—We will never bring 
disgrace to this our city by any act of dis- 
honesty or cowardice, nor ever desert our 
comrades; we will fight for the ideals and 
sacred things of the city both alone and 
with many; we will revere and obey the city 
laws and do our best to incite a like respect 
and reverence in others; we will strive 
unceasingly to quicken the public’s sense 
of civic duty, that thus in all these ways we 
may transmit this city, greater, better and 
more beautiful than it was transmitted to 
us.” 

If the young men of Greece thus pledged 
themselves to uphold their city, should the 
young men and women of America do less? 
—From the Commencement Program of the 
Kensington High School for Girls, Philadel- 
phia, Pennsylvania. 


MEMBERSHIP 


In the United States as a whole there are 
148,644 physicians. Of this number 91,- 
792, or 61.75 per cent, are members of the 
American Medical Association. Of the 
123,162 lawyers in the United States 
24,751, or 20.10 per cent, are members of 
the American Bar Association. Of the 


* 891,555 teachers in the United States 


170,053, or 19.07 per cent, are members of 
the National Education Association. Ken- 
tucky has enrolled 7.54 per cent of her 
teachers in this organization. Nevada 
leads the sta‘es with 82.91 per cent of its 
teachers as members while Mississippi is 
lowest with only 1.88 per cent enrollment. 
Ten states rank lower than Kentucky in 
the percentage of enrollment of teachers 
in the National Education Association. A 
study of the following table from the 
December issue of the Journal of the 
National Education Association will prove 
interesting. 
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MEMBERSHIP IN.PROFESSIONAL AND TECHNICAL ORGANIZATIONS 
Prepared by the Research Division of the National Education Association 
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United States............... 148,644 | 91,792 | 61.75 |........ 123,162 | 24,751 | 20.10 ]........ 891,555 |170,053 | 19.07 |........ 
Alabama.........--.--+++. 1,612 | 70.57 11 1,416 206 | 14.55 45 15,800 | 1,142 7.23 44 
Arizona..... oe 378 222 | 58.73 31 43 114 | 25.73 16 3,000 | 2,095 | 69.83 6 
Arkansas 1,180 | 53.35 45 1,338 315 | 23.54 24 13,500 765 5.67 47 
California. 4,203 | 50.26 48 6,745 | 1,323 | 19.62 34 36,000 | 17,924 | 49.79 9 
Colorado. . 1,068 | 58.14 35 1,539 619 | 40.22 2 10,000 | 4,450} 44.50 12 
Connecticut. . 1,229 | 65.23 21 1,339 390 | 29.13 8 9,900 1,986 | 20.06 24 
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Mississippi. ......-----.---+ 1,702 57.34 39 1,158 122 | 10.54 52 16,600 312 1.88 53 
pS a eeemoncsee 5,806 | 3,270 | 56.32 42 4, 797 | 17.69 38 24,600 | 3,186 | 12.95 33 
MONEORS 3.010.255 sooncu 525 51.24 | 47 875 131] 14.97| 43 6,800 313 | 4.60] 50 
DOI oi5isos 5 = 55.5e 52s sme 1,869 | 1,227} 65.65 18 1,528 393 | 25.72 17 14,400 | 2,602} 18.07 27 
PRIN Seec ccc cct cs Ser 70.54 | 12 2 82} 35.65 684 | 82.91 3 
New Hampshire............. 601 489 | 81.37 2 379 91| 24.01] 21 3,400 460 | 13.53] 32 
New Jersey...........-0-005 3,567 | 2,240 | 62.80] 25 3,918 560 | 14.29] 46 | 24,100 | 6,488) 26.92] 18 
New Mexico..............:. 365 260 | 71.23 9 342 113 | 33.04 5 3,350 286 8.54 41 
TE ree 17,671 | 10,885 | 61.60 28 18,473 | 3,005 | 16.27 41 72,200 | 9,278} 12.85 34 
North Carolina.............. 2,281 | 1,686 | 73.92 5 1,585 311 | 19.62 35 24,000 634 2.64 52 
North Dakota............0. 485 394 | 81.24 3 629 30.53 7 9,600 508 5.29 48 
MND scaieis tos vies ie ea 'ai8 554 90018 01080 8,118 | 5,240] 64.59 22 6,485 | 1,216 | 18.75 36 43,200 | 14,587 | 33.77 15 
SO eee ac 2,524 | 1,553 | 61.53 29 81 13.66 48 19,800 ,565 7.90 42 
QPOBON 65 cic sees vee ce sce ee 1,176 551 | 46.85 51 1,424 201 | 14.12 47 7,900 | 2,877 | 36.42 13 
Pennsylvania.........-.-.-- 11,140 | 7,503 | 67.34 15 6,784 | 1,469 | 21.65 29 56,500 | 17,650 | 31.24 17 
Rhode Island............... 771 423 | 54.86] 43 515 143 | 27.77) 11 3,900 474 | 12.15] 36 
South Carolina.............. 1,317 861 | 65.38 19 989 169 | 17.09 39 13, 200 14 4.65 49 
South Dakota............... 604 343 | 56.79 41 700 180 | 25.72 18 9,600 | 1,188) 12.38 35 
1,571 | 50.22 49 2,040 328 | 16.08 42 16,900 | 1,126 6.66 46 
3,479 | 57.38 38 5,323 624 | 11.72 5] 38,400 | 3,726 9.70 39 
70.69 10 527 138 | 26.19 15 4,650 | 2,093 | 45.01 11 
Vermont....... 353 | 65.74 | 17 344 86 | 25.00} 19 3,200 330 | 10.31] 38 
WHER sos 50000 esa ss ; 2,534 | 1,846 | 72.85 6 1,981 441 | 22.26 27 17,900 | 1,717 9. 40 
Washington...... ... ...... 1,132 | 63.56 23 2,237 461 | 20.61 33 11,900 | 5,465 | 45.92 10 
West Virginia ‘ 1,020 | 58.19 34 1,326 292 | 22.02 28 15,000 | 2,729 18.19 26 
Wisconsin... 2,054 | 72.68 8 1,978 493 | 24.93 20 23,200 | 3,826) 16.49 29 
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Porto Riod......2--ssseeece 321 166 | 51.71 46 390 69 | 17.69 37 5,000 64 1.28 54 
Virgin Islands..............-[-sseeeee[eeececee APRORE reir bri eee! Bere coe Coce ee 120 108 | 90.00 2 



























































The Professional Preparation of Teachers 


for Small High Schools’ 


By D. THomMAs FERRELL 
Professor of Secondary Education, Eastern Kentucky State Teachers College 


The development of the public high 
school is one of the greatest achievements 
of the United States. Over the thirty-year 
period from 1890 to 1920, it is interesting 
to notice that the number of public high 
schools increased from 2,526 to 14,326— 
about a sevenfold increase; the number of 
teachers, from 9,120 to 63,358—about a 
ninefold increase; the number of pupils 
enrolled, from 202,963 to 1,857,153—an 
eightfold increase. In the public high 
schools of the nation at the present time, 
as estimated by reliable educators, there are 
over three million children. To provide 
the necessary means to care for this great 
increase, the nation has been building a new 
high school at the rate of one a day for the 
past thirty years. This growth indeed has 
been phenomenal.’ 

In Kentucky, public high schools are of 
fairly recent origin. Since the State laws 
of 1910 and 1916 requiring the establish- 
ment of high schools, the development has 
been rapid. At presént there are over five 
hundred public high schools in the State 
for white children, enrolling over forty 
thousand students. The number of high 
school teachers in Kentucky has also rap- 
idly increased. 

The question naturally arises, ‘What 
does this rapid development of the public 
high school mean?’’ It means several 
things, briefly stated as follows: 

1. America is in the midst of an era of 
public secondary education like unto which 
the world has never seen. Secondary 
education has become popular; that is, 
it has been popularized. This means that 
a larger number of children are receiv- 
ing some kind of secondary school advan- 
tages. Dr. Charles H. Judd of Chicago 
University refers to this great populariza- 
tion of secondary education as ‘The 
American Experiment of Free Higher 
Education.’”” 


2. Secondary school population has 
become more heterogeneous. The high 
school now-a-days is filled with children 
from all walks and avenues of American 
life. Children today in the high schools 
of the nation come from the homes of the 
rich, the poor, the foreign-born, in fact, 
from the homes of all social elements of 
American life. 


3. ‘New and diversified demands” are 
made upon the high school of today. This 
fact has caused the high schools to have 
to make “many important and difficult 
adjustments—demands which could not be 
met adequately within the brief period of 
such an extraordinary development.’’* 


4. The popularization of secondary 
education has led to the establishment of a 
large number of small high schools. This 
fact needs emphasis, for it has a direct 
relation to the training of secondary school 
teachers. These small high schools are the 
pride of their community and are of vital 
interest to community progress and social 
welfare. Of the nearly 15,000 public high 
schools in the United States about one- 
fourth enroll 25 pupils or less; about one- 
fourth enroll from 26 to 50 pupils; over half 
enroll 50 pupils or less. About 12,000 
public high schools, or approximately 
80 per cent, are located in the open country 
or in villages of less than 2,500 population 
and enroll on an average 69 pupils. The 
average number of teachers in the 12,000 
small high schools is 4. It can be readily 
seen, therefore, that the typical high 
schools in the United States is the small 
high school. 


Of the 500 public high schools for white 
children in Kentucky most of them are 
small. Four-fifths have four teachers or 
less, while about one-half have one or two 
teachers. 


*A paper read before the high school section of the Upper Kentucky River Education Association, Hazard, Kentucky, on October 
13, 1927. : 
1From Table I, in “Statistics of Public High Schools, 1921-22," United States Bureau of Education Bulletin No. 7 (1924, p. 2). 
sJudd, Charles H. “The American Experiment of Free Higher Education,” School Review (February, 1921), XXIX, pages 94-105. 
sKandel, I. L. (Editor). Twenty-five years of American Education: Collected Essays, Chapter X, ‘‘Secondary Education,” By 
Alexander J. Inglis. 
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5. There has resulted an increased need 
for well-prepared teachers for the high 
school. The rapid growth of high schools 
has made this problem very acute. Until 
very recently, however, the problems of the 
small high school have received little 
attention, and even now in many places 
throughout the nation this type of school 
is much neglected. 


With this brief discussion of the meaning 
and rapid development of the public high 
school as a background, the question 
arises, ‘‘What kind of training and prepara- 
tion should the teacher in the small high 
school have in order that this type of school 
may realize on its possibilities?’’ Many 
of the points in this paper will apply to the 
training and preparation of all high school 
teachers. Much of the discussion, how- 
ever, has direct reference to the training 
and preparation of teachers for small high 
schools. 


The teacher in the small high school, in a 
real way, holds a point of vantage in com- 
munity progress and social welfare. The 
most serious and baffling problem of Ameri- 
can life today is probably the question of 
rural welfare. Rural life leaders and educa- 
tors have offered many remedies for the so- 
lution of this problem, but the problem for 
the most part still remains unsolved. What- 
ever may be said pro and con, it goes with- 
out saying that the best way to improve 
country life and thereby to uplift American 
civilization is to apply the educational 
point of view, for education of the right 
kind is basically and fundamentally the 
surest road to community betterment and 
national welfare. The school is a very 
significant agency for individual and social 
progress, and the teacher largely determines 
the efficiency and effectiveness of the school. 
‘‘As is the teacher so is the school’ is an 
axiom that contains a world of truth. 


I do not wish to contend that education 
is a panacea for all the ills of community 
life but rather to stress the fact that it will 
furnish a remedy for much of the trouble. 
Be this as it may, the fundamental need 
today is that every school, both elementary 
and secondary, shall have an adequately 
trained teacher. A well-equipped teacher 
is the life and spirit of the school. Educa- 
tional and social progress is largely in the 
hands of the teacher. The future of 


American citizenship is in his keeping. 
It behooves us, then, who are directing the 
educative processes of adolescent boys and 
girls, to make sure that we are prepared 
for the task. This task calls for our best 
thought, for the life, happiness, and social 
usefulness of the American child are at 
stake. 


With the permission of the reader, at this 
point, I wish to raise a few questions. No 
attempt will be made to answer all of these 
questions. They are raised at this in 
in order that they may serve as food for 
thought. The questions are as follows: 


_I. What is the purpose of the public 
high school? What are its functions? 


II. Whatis the purpose of the small high 
school? What are its functions? 


III. What are the objectives of second- 
ary education? 


IV. Is the public high school in the 
United States realizing on its possibilities? 


V. How can the small high school 
realize on its possibilities? 


VI. What are the qualifications neces- 
sary for the teacher in the small high school? 
What type of professional preparation is 
essential? It is this last question that I 
desire to stress in this connection. The 
professional training of the teacher for the 
small high school should include the 
following elements: 


1. The teacher should understand the 
objectives of secondary education and have 
the ability to see whether or not these 
objectives are being identified in the lives 
of the boys and girls. And, what are these 
aims? The National Education Associa- 
tion Commission on the Reorganization of 
Secondary Education in its ‘Cardinal 
Principles of Secondary Education”’ sets up 
seven educational objectives with which 
no doubt the reader is familiar. These 
aimsare: (1) Health; (2) Command of the 
Fundamental Processes; (3) Worthy Home 
Membership; (4) Vocation; (5) Citizenship; 
(6) Worthy Use of Leisure; (7) Ethical 
Character. To the teacher who knows 


these objectives, they will serve as guides 
for determining the program of studies, for 
directing the activities of the school, and for 
directing and guiding adolescent boys and 
girls. 
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In commenting upon these seven objec- 
tives of secondary education Dr. Thomas H. 
Briggs of Columbia University states that 
“Education is an investment and not a 
generous gratuity.”"* The children are the 
‘raw materials, and dividends in terms of 
better boys and girls are expected and 
demanded by the children themselves, by 
the parents, and by society. Whether or 
not the small high school will pay such 
dividends depends upon the fact that it 
recognizes its “‘peculiar opportunity and 
obligation to realize upon these objectives.” 
The small high school holds a unique posi- 
tion in this respect due to its place in the 
community, to the maturity of high school 
pupils, and to the great number of pupils 
itserves. Dr. Briggs goes on to say further 
that ‘‘in the past the rural and village school 
has too often adopted educational plans 
prepared by city schoolmen for city condi- 
tions, thus unconsciously, but no less surely, 
contributing to the migratory urge and 
weakening the communities that sought 
through education to strengthen them- 
selves.”” Henceforth the small high school, 
if it is to become effective, ‘‘must find out 
what are the desirable activities in its com- 
munity; help the people to do these activi- 
ties better; reveal to the people higher 
types of activities of all kinds, in health, in 
worthy home membership, in worthy use 
of leisure, in citizenship, in vocational 
effectiveness, and in ethical character; 
make these types of activities desirable 
so that they will be sought after.” 

Herein lies the great problem of the high 
school, both small and large. Above all 
things, the State needs citizens who are 
prepared to render maximum service and to 
find joy and happiness in so doing. The 
solution of this problem depends in large 
measure upon the teacher. The effective 
and efficient teacher must know his aims in 
terms of the educative and experience prcc- 
esses of the boys and girls, must know 
the activities to be used and the method to 
be applied in order that he shall accomplish 
his aims in terms of the proper psychologi- 
cal changes in the boys and girls under 
his instruction. After all, education is a 
matter of effecting changes in boys and 
girls, changes of a psychological nature. 
These changes in conduct may take the 
form of habits, ideals, attitudes, apprecia- 
tions, and the like. In properly effecting 


such changes lies the very essence of worth- 
while education. 


2. The teacher in the small high schcol, 
as further preparation, should have a sound 
and thorough body of information and 
knowledge. There are four types cf 
knowledge and information that seem to me 
necessary. They are as follows: 


A. The teacher should have a sound 
preparation in practically all of the better 
known fields of human knowledge,— 
namely, in language, literature, mathe- 
matics, music, social science, natural and 
physical sciences, art, and moral education. 
This solid foundation in subject-matter 
seems to be necessary in order that the 
teacher will be able to bring pupils in touch 
with the social heritage of the past and to 
prepare them for life today. In addition, 
this sound basis is needed in order that the 
teacher will have necessary ‘‘controls’’ that 
are required to do the job of teaching well. 
The subject-matter should be thoroughly 
professional in scope; that is, everything 
the teacher studies should contribute, 
directly or indirectly, toward efficient work 
in the actual classroom situation. Sound 
scholarship is essential tv success in 
teaching. Before the teacher can teach, he 
must have something to teach and know 
how to teach it. 


B. The teacher in the small high school 
should have a careful preparation in peda- 
gogy, that is, in the art and science of 
teaching. The knowledge thus obtained 
should not be mere academic subject-matter 
but knowledge mastered, thought out, and 
organized in accordance with the art of 
teaching so that it may be applied intel- 
ligently in the actual teaching situation. 
The teacher should be fairly familiar with 
the general field of education, especially 
the field of secondary education, in order 
that the place of the school in modern 
society shall be recognized and duly ap- 
preciated. In addition, a thorough knowl- 
edge of the nature and needs of high school 
boys and girls is clearly indispensable; 
such knowledge to be gained from a careful 
study of educational psychology, the 
psychology of adolescence, and also from 
careful observation of high school pupils. 
Moreover, a knowledge of the best methods 
to employ so as to obtain the right sort of 
reactions from high school students is 


4Briggs, Thomas H. “Objectives of Secondary Education.” The Journal of Rural Education, April, 1922, page 360, 
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essential. Education is an active process; 
therefore the teacher who is to direct and 
guide this process successfully .and effi- 
ciently must understand the nature of 
adolescent boys and girls, must see the 
character of the educative process, and 
must have a wealth of procedure to use in 
order that the aims of education may be 
realized in terms of better boys and girls. 
Among some of the skills that are valuable, 
the following are typical examples: (a) 
skill in questioning; (b) skill in selecting 
and organizing subject-matter; (c) skill in 
the use of educative materials; (d) skill in 
meeting and solving problems of discipline; 
(e) skill in making explanations. 


C. The teacher in the small high school, 
too, should have a fair knowledge of country 
conditions and problems of country and 
village life. This knowledge is necessary 
on account of the fact that many of the 
small high schools are located in the open 
country and in small villages. Then, too, 
knowledge of this type is essential because 
the teacher should know how to utilize the 
community resources of the school. The 
well-prepared teacher who understands 
country and village people and their prob- 
lems will know how to utilize the people, 
their experiences and other educative 
materials of the community to the end that 
the school may realize its fullest possibili- 
ties. As teachers in service, you should 
study your c ynmunity; learn all you can 
about the pe ple, their customs, and home 
surroundinzs; get acquainted with your 
community. In your community may be 
an educational gold mine and you may not 
know about it. 


D. The teacher in the small high school, 
furthermore, should be prepared to teach 
three and four subjects. In practically 
every state where the small high school has 
received any study, in Minnesota, New 
York, Washington, North Carolina and 
elsewhere, it has been found that teachers 
were teaching three, four, and five subjects, 
many of which were inefficiently taught 
because the teachers had only a meager 
knowledge of the subject-matter. For 
instance, in Minnesota 68 per cent of 
the teachers were teaching three or more 
subjects. So long as this situation exists, 
unless teachers are trained to teach more 
than one or two subjects, just so long will 


inefficiency reign in the small high school. 
Teachers in service who may have received 
training in only one or two subjects should 
make some arrangements, if possible, to 
prepare themselves in other subjects which 
they may be called upon to teach. Since 
ultimately many teachers will go into 
larger high schools, they should specialize 
more in one subject than in others, but 
here, too, they should be prepared to teach 
several subjects since it is highly probable 
that they will have their first experience 
insmall high schools. And, it isa fact that 
most high school teachers begin teaching 
in small schools. Teacher training institu- 
tions and certificating authorities can have 
much influence in helping to overcome this 
handicap of the small high school. It is 
entirely probable that in the future teachers 
will be certificated to teach certain subjects 
or combinations of subjects. Several 
states are already making efforts in this 
respect. California is an excellent example. 


Some one may argue that this is not a 
serious problem because the small high 
school will soon pass away. This is not in 
keeping with the facts, however, for instead 
of passing away they are probably on the 
increase. Moreover, for a long time to 
come small high schools will be necessary 
in order that country boys and girls shall 
have a fair chance to obtain high school 
advantages. Of course, the small high 
school should be discouraged wherever it is 
possible to have larger schools, for the small 
high school is handicapped in many ways. 
Some of the most serious handicaps of the 
small high school are a meager curriculum 
somewhat restricted in range, small class 
enrollments providing little stimulation for 
pupils, lack of pupil guidance, high costs of 
instruction, and general inefficiency on 
account of the fact that often inexperienced 
and poorly trained teachers are struggling 
with a wide range of subjects about which 
they know little." The facts might as well 
be faced, however, for the small high 
school is here to stay for a long time to 
come. 


3. The teacher in the small high school, 
as a further element in professional prepara- 
tion, should be interested in and have an 
appreciation for the problems and condi- 
tions of country and village people. The 
country-bred teacher will probably have an 


1Koos, L. V. ‘The American Secondary School,” Chapter VIII. (The Rural-High Schoo! Problem). 
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advantage in this respect; however the city- 
bred teacher can be very successful in the 
small high school provided he or she has an 
interest in country and village life, an 
appreciation for the rural environment, 
and a sympathetic understanding of 
country and village people. 

Herein lies a chief problem for the teacher 
in the small high school. People in cities 
and large centers of population have many 
attractions to draw their attention. The 
school is merely one among many inter- 
ests. In the country and small villages, 
on the other hand, the school is the 
biggest attraction. The result is that any 
difficulty or excitement at school, even 
though a minor matter, will lead to much 
gossip. Gossip leads to criticism, and the 
teacher comes in for a large share. The 
consequences many times are at variance 
with the best interests of the school. And, 
more, the teacher in the small high school 
comes into more vital contact with the 
people of the community. He touches 
community life at many angles. Lack of 
an understanding of country and village 
people and their problems has, therefore, 
spelled the failure of many teachers. 
Within my own experience have come 
several examples of exactly this thing. 

A notable case was that of Miss ‘‘X.” 
This particular teacher had excellent 
preparation so far as subject matter was 
concerned; in fact, she was a member of 
Phi Beta Kappa, the highest scholarship 
honor that can come toa person. She 
did not understand the characteristics of 
country and village people, their peculiar 
customs and prejudices. Consequently 
she was at loggerheads with the people of 
the community practically all the time 
during the school year. What was the 
result? In short, she failed to do good 
work in the community. Her work in the 
school was a’‘failure. The rest of the story 
need not be repeated. Miss ““X”’ can be 
duplicated, no doubt, many times through- 
out the nation. 

The late professor Macy Campbell in 
discussing the training of teachers for small 
high schools, went on to say that teachers 
should be employed who have at least 
four years of professional preparation above 
a standard high school course. This is a 
standard toward which to work. Even 


a year of graduate study wil! be highly 
desirable. Professor Campbell went on to 
say further, that these teachers should be 
sufficiently informed on the vital problems 
which affect country and village life so 
that they can enter into the life of the 
community which surrounds the school 
with sympathetic understanding of its 
difficulties and aspirations. They should 
be able and disposed through native 
interests and preparation to enter heartily 
and intelligently into the organized life of 
the community and find true happiness in 
so doing.’ 


The effectiveness of the small high school 
depends in part, at least, upon two factors: 
(1) the amount of service it is able to 
render to the community; (2) the degree 
to which it utilizes community resources 
in Carrying on the precesses of education. 
If the school is to become effective in these 
two respects, the teacher must become a 
vital part of the community life and realize 
that his success and that of the school 
depend largely upon how well he utilizes 
these two factors. His interests in the 
people and in the community will largely 
determine the amount of support that the 
people will give the school. Home visita- 
tion should be encouraged wherever pos- 
sible, for it usually leads to a_ better 
understanding of the pupils, to a better 
knowledge of their home background, and 
to more loyal support of the school by the 
parents and other school patrons. 


4, And last as to professional prepara- 
tion, but by no means least, the teacher in 
the small high school should have whole- 
some, normal and regular habits and possess 
a good teaching personality. After all is 
said and done, the essential features of a 
school are ‘‘the living teacher and the 
living learners.””? The teacher has much 
to do with shaping the attitudes of the 
pupils, and attitudes are essential elements 
in character. This fact needs emphasis, 
for it is at the very core of true education. 
It is also important to emphasize the fact 
that the personality of the teacher may be 
improved and developed. This fact carries 
much meaning for teachers and prospective 
teachers. What are some of the important 
elements that go to making a teaching 
personality? It goes without saying that 


1Campbell, Macy. ‘‘The Standardization of Consolidated Schools.” Journal of Rural Education, February, 1923, page 265. 
2Bagley, W. C., and Keith, John A. H. “An Introduction to Teaching,’’ p. 316. 
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there are many that are essential. Some 


of the important ones are as follows: 


a. Personal appearance. Such matters as 
personal neatness, good taste in dress, 
tidiness, and avoidance of undue dis- 
display in dress and fashions have much 
to do with the effectiveness of the work 
of the teacher. 


b. Health. It is practically self-evident 
that the teacher who is energetic, 
vigorous and possessed of other char- 
acteristics of vitality will have a better 
chance to be successful in teaching. 


c. Address. The way in which the teacher 
meets pupils, school patrons, and other 
people in general plays an important 
part in teaching effectiveness and 
community welfare. 

d. Punctuality. Teachers need to be 
punctual at school and at all places 
where duty calls. Sometimes teachers 
get a black eye in the community 
because they fail to pay their bills 
promptly. Any form of tardiness is 
to be deplored. , 

e. Spirit of co-operation. The teaching 
situation necessitates that teachers 
have the ability to work with pupils, 
parents, other teachers, the superin- 
tendent and with all other agencies for 
social welfare. Teachers who can do 
so without friction are in great demand. 
They are the pride of any community. 

f. Patience. The virtue of patience is a 
prime essential in the life of teachers. 
It is necessary that they work with 
pupils day after day, and such demands 
that teachers have the ability to see 
and to treat pupils as they are with a 
view to what they may become. 

g. Sympathy. The unsympathetic teacher 

‘has little place in the schoolroom. 

What pupils need above everything 
else is a teacher who understands them 
and who is willing to receive their confi- 
dence at all times. The sympathetic 
teacher is the teacher who can reach 
the heart and soul of pupils and make 
lasting impressions upon them for 
character. 

In this connection it may be interesting 
and worth while to mention the fact that 
the following points are considered danger 
signals for teachers: Poor discipline, weak 


personality, lack of judgment, unprofes- 
sional attitude, failure to co-operate, dis- 
loyalty, and poor methods of instruction.’ 


It may be instructive to mention, 
furthermore, that I recently asked my 
students at Eastern Kentucky State 
Teachers College to select the best high 
school teacher within their experience and 
to make a list of the qualities that made 
this particular teacher the best one. After 
compiling the returns which included nearly 
one hundred papers, the following desirable 
qualities arranged here in the order of 
frequency seemed to be most prominent: 
Kindness, sympathy, personal appearance, 
impartiality, character, good disciplinarian, 
punctuality, fairness, patience, good mixer, 
good health, tact, spirit of helpfulness, 
spirit of co-operation, community worker, 
teaching skill, knowledge of subject-matter 
and school management. 


The students were also asked to select the 
poorest teacher they had had in high school 
and to make a list of the characteristics that 
made this teacher a poor one. The unde- 
sirable qualities arranged in the order of 
frequency are as follows: Unsociableness, 
impatience, lack of sympathy, self-conceit, 
high temper, unattractiveness, partiality, 
poor disciplinarian, lack of lesson prepara- 
tion, little knowledge of subject-matter, 
lack of co-operation, and untidiness in the 
classroom. To cap off the list of undesir- 
able qualities, one student reported that 
the worst teacher he ever had in high school 
‘“‘chawed”’ tobacco, used ‘‘bad’’ language, 
and “‘toted’’ a gun. 

In summary. It has been my purpose to 
point out some of the essential elements 
that should go into the _ professional 
equipment of the teacher for small high 
schools. A clear understanding and broad 
interpretation of the objectives of secondary 
education are necessary. In addition, there 
is great need of a sound body of information 
and knowledge. Moreover, the teacher 
should have an appreciation for the prob- 
lems and conditions of country and village 
life. A careful preparation in the art and 
science of teaching is also indispensable. 
Then, there is much need for the teacher to 
be prepared to teach three and four subjects. 
And last, but no means least, the teacher 
should have good habits and possess a good 
teaching personality. 


1Uhl, “Principles of Secondary Education,” Chapter V, pages 183-213. 
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OGDEN COLLEGE MERGED WITH 
WESTERN TEACHERS COLLEGE 


ENTIRE PLANT, INCLUDING GROUNDS AND 
LARGE Farm, TO BE UNDER MANAGE- 
MENT OF WESTERN KENTUCKY 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


Change effective January 1 


At a joint meeting of the Board of 
Regents of the Western Kentucky State 
Normal School and Teachers College and 
the Board of Directors of Ogden College 
a few days ago, an important step was 
taken in the interest of universal education. 
The two boards reached an agreement 
whereby the Teachers College will take 
control of Ogden College, its beautiful 
campus consisting of two splendid class- 
room buildings and about eight acres of 
ground adjoining the property of the 
Teachers College, and its fertile farm 
located at the city limits, which consists of 
40 acres of ground including the property 
purchased by Ogden College from the 
Warren County Fair Association. 


Every member of the two boards, as well 
as the presidents and faculties of the two 
institutions, were enthusiastic in support 
of the agreement. 


This arrangement will be especially grati- 
fying to the alumni and student-body of 
Ogden College because it enables those who 
have been vitally interested in Ogden 
College, to provide larger and better facili- 
ties. It will also be gratifying to the 
management of Teachers College because 
it provides for a pressing emergency need 
for additional classrooms. The Teachers 
College has been experiencing great dif- 
ficulties in its efforts to provide for sufficient 
classrooms. 


Under the will of Robert W. Ogden, 
Ogden College was established to provide 
education for the students of Warren 
County and the State of Kentucky, and as 
the Teachers College was established for a 
like purpose, the taking over of Ogden 
College will carry out the intention of the 
founder of Ogden College and at the same 
time enlarge its mission for the cause of 
education in the State. 


Ogden College, which has been operating 
for more than fifty years under the will of 
Robert W. Ogden, has trained many young 
men of outstanding service. The institu- 
tion is rich in tradition. Many of the 
prominent leaders in this and other states 
have passed through the doors of Ogden 
College. 


The real estate of Ogden College devoted 
to college and scholastic purposes has large- 
ly increased in value, while its endowment, 
always small, is not able to keep pace with 
the educational standards of the present 
day. Therefore, the management of Ogden 
College believes it can make a greater 
contribution to education and _ better 
perpetuate the spirit of the will of Robert 
W. Ogden through an arrangement of this 
kind than it could otherwise. Teachers 
College, under the terms of the agreement 
entered into, receives the college campus 
with its buildings, and the fertile farm, 
without rent and without cost to the State, 
except the unkeep of the same. In addition 
the net income of the Ogden College 
endowment will be paid to the Teachers 
College during the existence of the contract. 
The endowment fund of Ogden College 
will be held by the regent and the Trustees 
of Ogden College as provided under the will 
of Robert W. Ogden and the income of the 
said fund will be turned over to the 
Teachers College to be expended under 
its Management. 


The Ogden campus will be known and 
designated as the Ogden Department of 
Science of the Western Kentucky State 
Normal School and Teachers College. 


The Teachers College will take over the 
school of Ogden College on the first Mon- 
day in January, 1928, and with the present 
corps of teachers of Ogden College will 
finish out the first semester from said date 
until the second semester in February at 
which time the second semester of the 
Teachers College begins.—The College 
Heights Herald. 
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ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 
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CONSULTING SERVICE TO SCHOOL BOARDS 
Correspondence Solicited 
FURNITURE BUILDING EVANSVILLE, IND. 
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A REPORT OF THE SANITARY 
PROGRAM IN MADISON 
COUNTY* 

By Miss LELIA JANE HARRIS, 
County Schoot Superintendent 


Madison County is beginning to awaken 
from her lethargy, to throw off her shackles 
and is trying to assume her rightful place 
among the other counties of the State in 
providing healthful and sanitary school 
conditions for her boys and girls. 


Our county survey made by the Rotary 
Club of Richmond one year ago revealed 
conditions that almost no one knew existed. 
It opened the eyes of teachers, of patrons 
and of county board members and aroused 
not only a desire, but a determination on 
the part of some of us to improve condi- 
tions. We have not done a great deal yet, 
but we are striving to solve some of the 
problems as set forth by the State Board of 
Health. 


We have accomplished very little in 
getting children vaccinated for smallpox, 
but if an immediate need arises I think more 
will be done. 


We have a thermometer for every school 
room and many of them are already in 
place. There are jackets around twelve 
stoves and other teachers are now raising 
funds to supply their rooms with this much 
desired device. 

More attention is being paid to ventila- 
tion by keeping windows open top and bot- 
tom. Two teachers have provided home- 
made deflectors for their windows. A 
number of foundations have been closed, 
which makes not only for the saving of 
fuel, but for the appearance of the build- 


ing. 
We have installed six Eubank Ventilators 
from which good reports are coming in. 


All new buildings have all windows in the 
left side, except breeze windows, and tan 
window shades are being provided in most 
rooms. 

Twenty buildings representing thirty 
rooms have redecorated their walls with 
light buff paint or kalsomine this summer, 
and ten buildings have been painted 
outside. 


The seating is much better both as re- 
gards light and the comfort of the children. 


The water has been treated in all but 
eight schools and where found impure has 
been properly treated. Seven new cisterns 
have been made in the past year, four 
cleaned out, and houses built over several. 
We plan to put houses over every cistern, 
so that it may be properly cared for. 


Every school is to have a_ bubbler 
fountain. Fifty-two have already been 
supplied, others have their funds almost 
completed. Some of the poorest com- 
munities were the first to get the fountain, 
and all are delighted with them. 


Twenty-two sanitary toilets accommo- 
dating sixteen schools have been put in 
during the past year. There are now two 
toilets at each school except three and 
these will be built within the next month, 
and others put in good repair. We do 
not plan to build any more surface toilets, 
where the school is likely to continue for a 
long time to come. 


Playgrounds have been cleaned in almost 
every school and several schools have pro- 
vided some apparatus for the playgrounds, 
mostly swings and see-saws. The floors 
of the school buildings have been oiled and 
the sweeping is done after school hours in 
almost every instance. 

We have two health nurses in Madison 
County, who are helping to look after the 
health of the children, and who are doing 
a wonderful work. Health charts are in 
evidence in nearly every school room, and 
the general appearance is much improved, 
but we hope to do more as we find it 
possible. 


Draper Window Shades 


Are the Ones You Find in Every 

Properly Equipped School. They 

Provide Right Light and Proper 
Ventilation 





They Are Made Only by the 
Luther O. Draper Shade Co. 
SPICELAND, IND. 

Sold by the 


CENTRAL SCHOOL 
SUPPLY CO. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 





(PATENTED) 











*A paper read before the Health Education Section of the Fourth Annual Educational Conference, University of Kentucky, 
Lexington, October 21, 1927. 
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NEW EDUCATION BOARD NEEDED 
By J. L. Foust 


Kentucky has been ranked low among 
the galaxy of states in matters of education. 
Her antiquated, outgrown Board of Educa- 
tion which was established in 1838, is one 
of the counts against her when comparisons 
are made. 


The present State Board of Education 
is a small one and is entirely ex-officio. It 
is composed of the Superintendent of Pub- 
lic Instruction, Secretary of State and At- 
torney General. As the Constitution of 
our State prevents any state officer from 
succeeding himself, it means that every 
four years the entire board is changed and, 
usually following the political spoils system, 
the heads of the various educational depart- 
ments are also changed. This prevents con- 
tinuity of program and makes it impossible 
for the State Department of Education 
to be the factor it should in directing the 
school forces of the State; for the adminis- 
tration department of no school unit can 
properly function when the whole organiza- 
tion is wiped out of office every four years. 


Another weakness of the present board 
lies in the fact that two of its members, the 
Secretary of State and Attorney General, 
are necessarily completely employed in 
administering the duties of their own offices 
and have no time to seriously consider an 
educational program for a great state. 


Also by the very nature of their selection 
they are closely related to the political 
interests of the State which do not always 
consider impartially the needs of the 
education of the children of the Common- 
wealth. 


For the proper further State-wide 
advancement of education, Kentucky needs 
a different kind of Board of Education. It 
should have a non-partisan or bi-partisan 
lay board of eight or ten members selected 
from various parts of the State to act with 
the State Superintendent in directing the 
educational forces. 


The members of this board should be 
appointed by the Governor as the Board 
for managing the charitable institutions of 
the State are appointed and in such a way 
as to provide for overlapping of the terms 


thus giving continuity to the Board which 
will avoid the quadrennial changes of the 
policies and give time for the development 
of a worthy educational program. 


The suggested arrangement for a board 
of education will also remove our State 
educational matters one step*further from 
the direct handicap of politics. It hasbeen 
and is being demonstrated throughout the 
State that divorcing the educational admin- 
istration of city and county school units 
from blighting political influences is a good 
thing, making for better schools. Many 
states have tried it through a larger ap- 
pointive State Board of Education such as 
described above and find it is just as desir- 
able and potent in the larger unit as we 
know it to be in the smaller units. 





HOW SCHOOLS PREPARE FOR 
FAITHFUL CITIZENSHIP 


1. By making the school a little democ- 
racy in whose activities all have an interest 
and a share. 


2. By helping each child to study the 
needs of people as illustrated by his 
neighborhood and to understand how those 
needs are served by government, by cor- 
porations, or by individual enterprise. 


3. By so arousing the interest of young 
people in the record of human progress that 
they continue their reading, observation 
and reflection after they leave school. 


4. By teaching children the facts about 
voting, holding office, sincere and intelligent 
public sentiment, the solution of public 
problems by persons who have no selfish 
interests to serve, and other ideals which 
look toward wise management in commu- 
nity, state, nation and world. 


5. By attention to current economic 
and social problems and the various 
solutions that are proposed. 


6. By helping young people to under- 
stand the spirit of fairness, justice, research 
and good will which should govern the 
approach to all controversial problems. 


7. By developing an appreciation of 
and loyalty to the principles that underlie 
our American democratic government.— 
Journal of the National Education A ssocia- 
tion. 
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THE ORGANIZATION OF STATE 
DEPARTMENTS OF EDUCATION 


Doctor Henry E. Schrammel has recently 
completed the most exhaustive study on 
the organization of State Departments of 
Education that has been made in America. 
The results of his study were published by 
the Ohio State University Press, Columbus, 
in 1926. A review of this study was pub- 
lished in the Kentucky School Journal in 
1927. 


The final chapter of this study has a 
condensed statement concerning the State 
Board of Education and the Commission 
of Education that seem too valuable not 
to be given to the readers of the JOURNAL. 
Doctor Schrammel, after long and careful 
research, recommends as follows: 


“State Board of Education—Because the 
merits of a state board of education ap- 
pointed by the governor were enumerated 
in Chapter II, it is not necessary to repeat 
those details here. We recommend that 
a state board of education be appointed 
because of the fitness and ability of the 
members to serve.the educational interests 
of the State. Seven board members are 


_ preferred, although from five to nine is not 


an undesirable number. If there are seven 
members, one should be appointed each 
year for a term of seven years. This pro- 
vides a revolving board, six-sevenths of 
whose members are always experienced. 
Such a system tends to further the board’s 
continuity and to make it permanent. A 
board of this size is small enough to work 
efficiently and yet sufficiently large to 
create continuous service. It should be 
predominantly a lay board, but it is prefer- 
able not to limit the free choice of the 
governor. Because he is responsible to the 
people of the State, it is to his interest to 
select the most capable persons available. 
The members of this board should receive 
no remuneration, except necessary ex- 
penses while attending board meetings and 
executing other duties under the board’s 


direction. In lieu of these expenses a rea- 
sonable per diem payment should be 
allowed. 


“The general powers and duties of the ° 


State Board should be: 


“1, To: have general supervision and 
control of all the educational interests of 


the State, including elementary and secon- 
dary schools, normal schools, vocational 
and technical schools, and the State 
University. 


‘2. To have general supervision of all 
of the private and the parochial schools. 


“3. To elect a commissioner of educa- 
tion to be the executive official of the 
Board. 


“4. To act as a state vocational board 
to administer the Smith-Hughes Act. 


“5. To require uniform records and 
reports—forms to be prescribed by the com- 
missioner of education—from all educa- 
tional institutions of this State. 


“6. To classify and standardize, under 
the direction of the commissioner of educa- 
tion, the public schools of the State. 


“7. To adopt rules and regulations for 
the sanitary inspection of schools, and for 
the physical examination of school children; 
and, in conjunction with the State authori- 
ties, to see that the rules relating to school 
health, compulsory education, and child 
welfare are enforced. 


“8. To have general control of the 
schools for the deaf and the blind, the 
industrial schools for boys and girls, the 
school for the feeble-minded and of such 
other schools for exceptional children as 
may exist or to be established. 


“9, To act asa board of control for the 
State library. 
“10. To recommend legislation. 


“11. To conduct investigations into the 
educational needs of the State. 


“12. To equalize educational facilities. 


“13. To prescribe, through its chief 
executive officer, minimum courses of 
study in elementary and high schools, 
and in teacher-training schools. 


“14. To act asa final court of appeals 
in cases of controversy. 





UNIVERSITY 
‘GENERAL TOURS 


EUROPE 
WITH COLLEGE INSTRUCTION 
AND CREDITS IF DESIRED 
For full particulars write to 
OF FOREIGN TRAVEL INC. 
agers of University Tours 
M0 EAST 42"6T. New York City 
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THE MIMEOGRAPH 
A Necessity for Every School 
Send for Catalogue 
CLARENCE R. SMITH & CO. 


125 South Fourth Street Louisville, Ky. 
MIMEOGRAPH SUPPLIES 














“15. To transmit to the governor and 
the State Legislature a periodic report 
covering all the activities of the State’s 
higher educational institutions and the 
State department of education in its rela- 
tion to the public elementary and secondary 
schools. 


“16. To perform such other duties and 
functions as may from time to time be 
prescribed by law. 


“‘Commissioner of Education—The com- 
missioner of education should be appointed 
by the State Board of Education on the 
basis of scholarship, experience and general 
fitness for the position. The first appoint- 
ment should be probational and for a term 
long enough—not less than five years—to 
demonstrate the official fitness for the 
position. Reappointment should then fol- 
low for an indefinite term, but the board 
should retain the right to remove the 
incumbent from office for misfeasance or 
malfeasance. Under such a permanent 
organization the State Commissioner of 
Education could raise the State school 
system to a high point of administrative 
efficiency. This office, however, cannot 
expect to attract really strong men until 
it pays a salary commensurate with the 
importance and dignity of office. Hence, 
the State Board should be at liberty to fix 
the salary of this official at whatever figure 
is necessary to secure the man desired. 
Moreover, the State Board should be 
allowed to choose its man from the country 
at large, regardless of previous residence. 
This has long been the practice in choosing 
college and university presidents and pro- 
fessors. Most state boards which now select 
the commissioner have this privilege.” 


NEW TEXT ON TEACHING READING 


By WELLINGTON Patrick, Pu.D., 
University of Kentucky 


“Supervision and Teaching of Reading” 
is the name of a new book in the field, by 
Harris, Donovan and Alexander, recently 
published by Johnson Publishing Company, 
Richmond, Virginia. This book contains 
a discussion of such topics as principles of 
supervision, a supervisory campaign, a 
demonstration lesson in reading, word diffi- 
culties, physical difficulties, phonetics, pri- 
mary reading, reading in the intermediate 
grades, motivation in reading, individual 
differences and tests and measurements. 
It contains also a discussion of textbook 
selection in reading. 


The book is very complete and gives 
answers to many questions and helps on all 
phases of the subject of reading. Second, 
it is practical, being based in part on 
teachers’ questions that arose in actual 
teaching situations. Third, it is scientific, 
being based on laboratory experiments and 
research. The first part of the book takes 
up the principles of supervision and out- 
lines several suggested programs for effec- 
tive work in the supervision of reading. 
An excellent digest of all that has been 
found out about the teaching of reading is 
given, with a concensus of opinion of 
educators on debatable questions. An ex- 
cellent bibliography of readers and sup- 
plementary material is provided. 


The publication is practical, helpful, 
scientific and entirely up-to-date. It 
should find a place on the shelves of teach- 
ers and supervisors of reading. 





. Dr. Donovan has given years of study 
to the subject of reading and is probably 
as well prepared as anyone in this country 
to do an authoritative piece of work of 
this kind. Dr. Alexander is well known in 
educational circles in this country and one 
would expect from him only the best pos- 
sible statement on the subject. Miss 
Harris of the Peabody Demonstration 
School has had a rich experience in the 
teaching of the subject. The combined 
experience and judgment of these persons 
make a book that is very much worth 
while. 
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ONE HUNDRED PER CENT SCHOOLS 


Honor ROLL 


Membership dues have been received in 
the Secretary’s office for one hundred per 
cent of the teachers employed in the follow- 
ing schools representing county, city and 
graded systems. Superintendents are 
urged to redeem pledges as soon as con- 
venient by forwarding to the Secretary’s 
office the membership dues. All schools 
remitting dues for one hundred per cent of 
the teachers employed will be published 
in the JOURNAL under the caption one 
hundred per cent schools. An attractive 
certificate issued by the Association will be 
mailed to all schools who actually enroll 
their teachers on one hundred per cent 
basis. 



















































































County Superintendent 
ELC |e Ae ART ea aR L. C. Caldwell 
rn 2 Sn G. Louis Hume 
i ESSC 17 | La eee eae eee lee Roy O. Chumbler 
iis re dc H. C. Burnett 
CATE LS aS ee cane een ee, Iva Anderson 
EN eee ne ee eee ie W. M. Totty 
iQ) Fc Cs 70) | | er C. H. Gentry 
TS, Uo ct LS See eee ea a ee V. W. Wallis 
ic ee L. B. Hammack 
ECV |) 210) | eo eR N. O. Kimbler 
Owsley County.....................-c.ces00-- .A. J. Creech 
LES Ee Se eee anertee nee en ae Ee Anna L. Bertram 
Nicholas............ RAEN ee eS Eda S. Taylor 
Bath e.- eeoe Sn tN on Sere eee R. W. Kincaid 
Henderson................. N. O. Kimbler 
Lewis Anna L. Bertram 
Nicholas . Mrs. Eda S. Taylor 
ot R. W. Kincaid 
Muhlenberg......... M.C. Hughes 
ES ES ee .W. T. McClain 
Franklin................. N. J. Parsons 
Caldwell R. E. Traylor 
Breckinridge........... M. H. Norton 
Gn: W.M. Watkins 
NO REGOIA CTY nc. sca cecsseecnowssscscniee Mrs. W. G. Marshall 
Warren G. R. McCoy 
RORY ea oo es at Baxter Bledsoe 
Campbell J. W. Reiley 
Grayson........ W.S. Clarke 
Harrison........ J.A. Payne 
Knox W. W. Evans 
Mancoclk..........:.-..-<. R. I. Glover 
MO Utena rae de ee a J. W. Selph 
Bwtitt. +... ..Ora L. Roby 
Edmonson . Gertie Lindsey 
Clinton L. S. York 
Cities and Towns Superintendent 


Wm. R. Belknap School, 





Louisville...... Adelaide Seekamp 
Oakdale School, Louisville...Fannie H. Loewenstein 
Prestonsburg City scl 020) | Rae T. J. Currey 
Fort Thomas City Schools...................- D. W. Bridges 








Geo. Morris School, Louisville............ Amelia Seiler 
Cochran School, Louisville................Lucy Spurgeon 
Bethel Academy......................--.. Geo. B. Burkholder 
J. B. Atkinson School, Louisville........ Anne Grunder 
F. T. Salisbury School, Louisville............ R. J. Bell 
Geo. W. Morris School, Louisville........ Amelia Seiler 
Glasgow Public Schools.......................- R. A. Palmore 
Emerson School, Louisville.......... Georgia M. Brown 
Ferguson Graded School, Somerset......V. D. Roberts 
Weeksbury Graded Schools.................... Earl C. Reed 
John Marshall School, Louisville...... Minnie L. Burks 
Sonora High School H. M. Wesley 
Lancaster Graded School................ Eliza E. Smith 
Grahn Graded School..............2....--.-..------4 O. L. Kiser 
Eastern Departmental School, 

Louisville Eva T. Mason 
Butler Graded and High School............ C. A. Stokes 
Brooksville Public Schools............ J. Harvey Sweeney 


Emmet Field School, Louisville..Nora E. Wellenvoss 























Providence City Schools L. P. Jones 
Burgin Schools W. M. Wesley 
Montgomery Street School, 

bowisville...<...-c.csscceness Mrs. Beatrice W. Johnson 
Western Departmental School, 

Louisville Gertrude Kohnhorst 
Murray High School...........................- W. J. Caplinger 
Casey County High School, Liberty....J. D. Hamilton 
Carrollton Paul B. Boyd 
Grayson Street School, Louisville........ Lillian Logan 
Russellville on C.T. Canon 
SAM es a ae ee E. E. Pfanstiel 
Livingston County High School, 

Smithland J. Preston Dabney 
Mayfield... K. R. Patterson 


Tompkinsville High School................ L. L. Rudolph 
Rochester Graded and High School....J. Carson Gary 
Orangeburg Consolidated School, 























Maysville Ercel R. Fryer 
George Washington School, 

Louisville -Nata Lee Woodruff 
Anchorage A. B. Crawford 
Leitch field.... Bettie C. Morgan 
Hardin Graded and High School............ Junius Lewis 
Owensboro J. L. Foust 
Frankfort City Schools....................... J. W. Ireland 
Mt. St. ig Ursuline Convent and 

GA) 1 ee Mother M. Agnes O’Flynn 
Glendale I Public SO) Cnn J. M. F. Hays 
Hazelwood School, Louisville.................... Elsa Stutz 
Hodgenville Graded School................. Fred E. Conn 
Nannie Lee Frayser School, 

Louisville Lizzie Anstatt 
George Rogers Clark School, 

Louisville Mrs. Anna Krieger 
Mt. Sterling City Schools.......................- H. A. Babb 
Geo. D. Prentice School, 

Gusset Mrs. H. R. Whitesides 
Monsarrat School, Louisville........ Elizabeth Gardner 
Parkland School, Louisville................ Anna M. Bligh 


Jas. Russell Lowell School, Louisville..Ada G. Bache 
Beechmont School, 

Louisville Roselyn J. Loewenstein 
Nicholasville City Schools.................... H. C. Burnett 
Caneyville Graded & High School..Stephen S. Wilson 
Owensboro J. L. Foust 
PE OSS ES ee ee A. B. Crawford 
La Grange Graded and Oldham County 

High School H. R. Kirk 
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MOREHEAD 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL 


and 


TEACHERS COLLEGE 


MOREHEAD, KY. 





Second Semester Opens January 31, 1928 





—:ANNOUNCEMENTS :— 


Enlarged faculty. New men with doctor’s 
degrees. 


Three new fireproof dormitories with steam 
heat. Hot and cold water in every room. 


All steel furniture. 


For information, address 


F. C. BUTTON 


President 

















Jenkins Public Schools 
Jenkins School 
McRoberts School 


J. G. Long 
Davis Fields 
E. L. Swetman 














Dunham School R. F. Latham 
Burdine School..... Virgil Payne 
Memorial School, Hardyville.............. E. H. Ashbrook 


Margaret Merker School, Louisville. Mamie Drewry 












Ashland City Schools C. E. Ackley 
Senior High School, Ashland...................- J. D. Falls 
Coles Jr. High School, Ashland............ W. B. Jackson 
Bayless School, Ashland......Bertha L. McClelland 
Clyffeside School, Ashland............ J. B. Picklesimer 
John Grant Crabbe School, 

Ashland Edith A. Chapman 
John F. Hager School, Ashland............ V. R. DeLong 
Means School, Ashland................ Hattie M. Faulkner 
Normal School, Ashland.............. John H. Williams 
Oakview School, Ashland............ Bertha K. Roberts 
Pollard School, Ashland..........-. .-...Mrs. Ruby Ogden 


Wylie School, Ashland............ Katharine E. Haskins 
William C. Condit School, Ashland........ H. R. Brown 

















Campbellsville N. E. Helderman 
Bevier-Cleaton Chas. S. Brown 
Harlan W. D. Jones 
Cave City D. P. Curry 
McFerran School, Louisville.................... Elsie Weibel 
Newcastle High School....................--.. Joe Blankinship 
Red House . T. Ross 
Newby High School...... ............----------- W. T. Pelphrey 
Mayslick Consolidated School.................----- G. Young 


Woodleigh Consolidated School.......... Geo. L. Evans 
Dover School Mrs. Nellie Flesher 
Hindman Settlement School................... J. F. Smith 
Oakland Graded and High School.......... P. M. Grise 





PARENTS UNTRUE TO THEIR 
PROFESSIONS, SAYS 
DR. S. PARKES CADMAN 


“The rising generation has a religion of 
its own which is nebulous and without 
specific direction. When parents or 
teachers forbid an action as wrong, youth 
is apt to ask why it is wrong. It is not 
enough to reply that any given action is not 
conducive to individual or social good, 
unless the answer is met by the recipient’s 
faith in that Higher Power which always 
makes for righteousness. 


“We here confront conditions which 
measurably justify the complaint that the 
new learning has shaken traditional domes- 
tic morality. The economic independence 
of girls and young women, their dress and 
demeanor, the free use of the motor car, 
the passing of the chaperon and the practice 
of contraception augment the severity of 
the problem, and seem to require a wise 
superintendence which is not always in 
sight. Nor will it be so while parents and 
adults in general are untrue to their 
loftiest professions. 


“The resultant confusion of values 
bewilders young people whose natural 
guardians are so deeply engaged in money- 
making or in the diversions money procures 
that they are impotent for their responsi- 
bilities. What is labeled education fre- 
quently omits the high if it is hard of 
attainment, and _ temporal prosperity 
breeds a soft and flabby type of manhood 
which prevents the unselfish service to 
which youthful idealism inclines.”’-—Janu- 
ary Review of Reviews. 


KINDERGARTENS 


“A large, sunny room, low cupboards 
filled with large blocks and other play 
materials, small tables and chairs grouped 
informally around the room—and children. 
Children working together in small groups 
on the floor or seated at little tables; chil- 
dren painting and working with clay; 
children looking at picture books; children 
playing house. This is the modern kinder- 
garten. It is difficult to make a word 
picture that will describe the atmosphere. 
Whole-hearted, purposeful activity pro- 
ceeding in a social environment” is a 
definition of the method. 
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THE DEPARTMENT OF SUPER- 
INTENDENCE AT BOSTON 


FEBRUARY 25-Marcu 1, 1928 


President Joseph M. Gwin, president of 
the Department of Superintendence of the 
National Education Association and super- 
intendent of the San Francisco public 
schools, has appointed the members of two 
important special committees which will 
report at the Boston convention of the 
department the last week in February. 


The resolutions committee, charged with 
the responsibility of stating the educational 
policies of America’s school administrators, 
is composed of Superintendent A. L. 
Threlkeld, Denver, chairman; State Com- 
missioner of Education A. B. Meridith, 
Hartford, Connecticut; Superintendent J. 
R. Barton, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma; 
Deputy Superintendent Charles L. Spain, 
Detroit, Michigan; Assistant Superin- 
tendent Estaline Wilson, Toledo, Ohio; 
Dean John W. Withers, New York Uni- 
versity, New York City; and County 
Superintendent Ada York, San Diego, 
California. 


The Dallas convention authorized a 
committee to draft a statement on the 
relationships which should exist between 
boards of education and superintendents 
of schools. Members of that committee 
are: Superintendent E. C. Hartwell, Buf- 
falo, New York, chairman; Superintendent 
Zenos E. Scott, Springfield, Massachusetts; 
Superintendent Paul C. Stetson, Dayton, 
Ohio; Superintendent Frank Cody, Detroit, 
Michigan; and Superintendent J. W. Stude- 
baker, Des Moines, Iowa. 


The program for Monday afternoon at 
2:00 o’clock has been designated by Presi- 
dent Gwinn for the discussion groups. 
Topics for those groups and their chairmen 
have been listed as follows: 


“The Program of Education for the 
Adolescent Youth,’’ Leonard V. Koos, pro- 
fessor of secondary education, University 
of Minnesota. 


“Variations Found in Secondary School 
Curricula,’”’ John J. Maddox, superinten- 
dent of schools, St. Louis, Missouri. 


“Differentiating and Expanding the 
Secondary School Curricula,’ Thomas R. 










The Leading Student Tours 
for the INTELLECTUAL ELITE 


BY CHARTERED CUNARD TOURIST CABIN 
“There is no better way” — Write or call 











Cole, superintendent of schools, Seattle, 
Washington. 


“‘Counseling and Guidance for Adolescent 
Boys and Girls,’”’ George N. Child, super- 
intendent of schools, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


“Curriculum Problems of the Small High 
School,” A. T. Allen, state superintendent 
of public instruction, Raleigh, North 
Carolina. 


“The Senior High School Teacher,” 
E. B. Cauthorn, assistant superintendent 
of schools, Dallas, Texas. 


‘The Junior College,” R. J. Leonard, pro- 
fessor of education, Teachers College, Col- 
umbia University, New York City. 


“The School and Social Agencies,” 
Nicholas Bauer, superintendent of schools, 
New Orleans, Louisiana. 


‘“‘Adapting Elementary Schools to Indi- 
vidual Differences of Pupils,” R. G. Jones, 
superintendent of schools, Cleveland, Ohio. 


“Group and Creative Activities in Edu- 
cation,’’ Charles S. Meek, superintendent 
of schools, Toledo, Ohio. 








EARN A TOUR OF EUROPE 


Organizers, conductors and host wanted for 1928 Summer 
Tours. Largest Student Travel Organization. Lowest Cost 
Tours. 37 Days $295. 60 Days $499. Mediterranean and Scan- 
dinavian Cruises $390. Over 700 Colleges and Schools represented 
in last year’s tours. Only one appointment to a city or college. 
State your qualifications in first letter. 

STUDENT INTERNATIONALE 
80 Boyiston Street Boston, Mass. 
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220-230 SOUTH FIRST STREET 





ORDER YOUR ENGRAVED COMMENCEMENT INVITATIONS AND PERSONAL CARDS FROM 
The House that Service Built 


SAMPLES AND PRICES FURNISHED PROMPTLY ON REQUEST 


THE STANDARD PRINTING COMPANY 


Incorporated 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 











“Better Understanding of Creative Ac- 
tivities from Both Administrative and 
Classroom Procedure,’’ Lucy Gage, chair- 
man, National Council of Primary Educa- 
tion, George Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tennessee. 


‘Music Education,’ ’ P. W. Dykema, 
professor of music education, teachers col- 
lege, Columbia University, New York City. 

“Health and Physical Education,”’ D. J. 
Kelly, superintendent of schools, Bingham- 
ton, New York. 

On Tuesday afternoon Dr. Gwinn plans 
to have ten conferences of school adminis- 
trative officers. Five of these programs 
have been arranged with chairmen desig- 
nated as follows: Superintendents of 
cities with population over 250,000, David 
Weglein, superintendent of schools, Balti- 
more, Maryland; superintendents of cities, 
100,000 to 250,000, Carroll R. Reed, super- 
intendent of schools, Bridgeport, Con- 
necticut; ar a, of cities 10,000 
to 100,000, S. E. Webber, superintendent 
of schools, "c harleston, West Virginia; 
superintendents of cities under 10,000, 
Philip J. Kimball, principal, Washington 
State Normal School, Machias, Maine. 


It has been the custom in past years to 
hold one great vesper service on the Sunday 
afternoon of the opening of the convention. 
This year Dr. Gwinn has varied from the 
custom and plans to have six vesper 
services at various historical places in the 
city. The vesper services are being 
arranged by Payson Smith, commissioner 
of education for Massachusetts. According 
to tentative plans these services will be 








SPECIAL OFFER 
To Teachers and Students 


All teachers, seventh and eighth grade students 
should have a copy of 

Lusby’s Normal Question Book, price....$1.50 

Teachers and Students Quiz, price.......... .50 
Both books have questions and answers on all 
common school branches. 

Ten Thousand for Sale 

For brief time both books will be sent aie x 
for only 
Order from Teachers Supply Co., Grayson, Ky 














held at 4:00 p. m., Sunday, February 26th, 
at Faneuil Hall, Park Street Church, King’s 
Chapel, St. Paul’s Cathedral, Old North 
Church and Arlington Street Church. It is 
planned to have two speakers at ‘each 
service, the first a Boston clergyman to 
conduct the devotional exercises, and a 
prominent college president to deliver the 
address. 


EUROPE IS NOT INCREASING 
ARMIES AGAINST WAR, SAYS 
FRANK H. SIMONDS 

“Viewed calmly, the European situation 
does not lend itself to any absolute forecast 
either of good or evil. It is possible, if one 
chooses to isolate certain circumstances, to 
arrive at a very considerable degree of 
optimism. The picture is not by any 
means as black as one might conclude from 
sensational reports or the statements of 
public men, whose pessimism is in most 
cases accentuated by the fact they are now 
out of office and are speaking with that 
absence of objectivity which always marks 
the leaders of the opposition. 

‘Unless their own country were actually 
invaded, or threatened by a peril so enor- 
mous and so potent that no man could miss 
it, I do not believe the statesmen of Britain, 
France or Germany could today lead their 
people into war. When one compares this 
state of mind with the conditions which pre- 
vailed not merely in 1914 but in all the 
years leading up to the catastrophe from 
the incident of Tangiers in 1905, the con- 
trast is striking. Moreover, in any great 
crisis, I am sure the British, French and 
German statesmen would work together 
wholeheartedly. 

“Finally, whatever one may say of the 
issues which arouse passions and provoke 
quarrels within and without many other 
states, there is nothing to suggest that any 
people desire war. It is not even true that 





Europe is deliberately increasing its armies 
and its fleets against a war which it deems 
inevitable and imminent.’—January Re- 
view of Reviews. 
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APPENDICITIS—A PREVENTABLE 
DISEASE? 
J. E. Rusu, M.D., 
University of Kentucky 

Some years ago in talking with a very 
prominent Chicago surgeon he ventured 
the opinion that appendicitis was a pre- 
ventable disease. He, of course, had had a 
very great deal of experience in the surgical 
treatment of appendicitis, and he had 
access, through this experience, to the 
histories of many patients suffering from 
this condition. But even as ardent an 
adherent as the writer of the idea that 
“An ounce of prevention is worth a pound 
of cure’ (because of an early training in 
preventive medicine), the possibility that 
appendicitis was a preventable condition 
was an entirely new thought. 

Gradually, diseases have steadily shifted 
their positions from the category in which 
we knew only how to make a diagnosis and 
then to institute curative treatment, to a 
classification in which definite preventive 
means have been devised. The tendency 
of all of our greatest advances in medical 
thought is definitely in this general direc- 
tion. A few years ago to have thought of 
diphtheria in any other way than as a dis- 
ease in which we had a wonderful specific for 
treatment was beyond our ken, but now 
diphtheria as well as scarlet fever has joined 
the ranks of small pox and typhoid fever, 
in that we have definite means for their 
prevention. Our whole thought in medicine 
is toward the protection of the individual, 
rather than to allow disease to establish it- 
self and then do what we may in the nature 
of an attempted cure. 

It may be that a part of appendicitis, at 
any rate, is preventable, for it seems that 
every year with the opening of our Uni- 
versities great numbers of cases occur in the 
incoming student body, usually in the 
Freshman classes, and in most of the 
instances that have come to the writer’s 
attention, a previous attack has not been 
recorded in the history of these patients. 
In a Freshman class of seven or eight 
hundred students at one of our Universi- 
ties this fall (and for the three previous 
years also) there were some eighteen or 
twenty cases of acute appendicitis de- 
veloped, and ten or a dozen of these patients 
submitted to operation. It may well be 
that we should speculate on the possible 
cause or causes of these cases in that, 
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perhaps, by this means, we may arrive at 
attempted though perhaps immature pre- 
ventive measures, for our knowledge rela- 
tive to the. prophylaxis of this condition 
is by no means complete. 

It seems quite possible (in the group of 
cases to which reference has been made) 
that the change to an entirely different 
environment, with the institution of an 
entirely new routine of living, with drastic 
changes of habits, as regards the answering 
of calls of nature; the use of an entirely 
different water and milk supply, and an 
entirely different menu with different 
methods used in the preparation of food 
may well be suspected in some of these 
cases, as at least a contributory or predis- 
posing factor. The exciting cause may 
well be searched for in changes in the flora 
and the fauna of the intestinal tract con- 
sequent upon the above mentioned predis- 
posing factors. These conditions may, 
when taken together, lead to constipation 
or diarrhea and eventually to an enteritis 
which finally localizes in the appendix. 
While there is no way of judging what per- 
centage of appendicitis may be due to these 
or similarly changed environmental condi- 
tions, and might therefore properly be con- 
sidered as preventable, and while the pro- 
phylactic measures even for this group 
of cases do not seem to be absolutely de- 
fined, it would undoubtedly be well to 
warn individuals who are contemplating a 
complete and sudden change of their 
surroundings, particularly in that age 


group in which we find appendicitis most 
prevalent, to use great care in keeping the 
bowels as normal as possible, and in so far 
as they are able, to make the changes in 
their routine of living, as minimal as 
possible and as gradually as practical. 
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CALENDAR OF KENTUCKY SUMMER SESSION 



























































No. 
INSTITUTION LOCATION of DATES 
Terms 
June 11 to July 14 
University of Kentucky Lexington............... 2 July 16 to August 18 
Union College Barbourville ........ 1 June 4 to July 7 
June 4 to July 7 
Morehead Teachers College Morehead .............. 2 July 9 to August 11 
June 11 to July 14 
Berea College Berea 2 July 16 to August 18 
June 4 to July 2 
Western Kentucky State Teachers College..|Bowling Green...... 2 July 9 to August 12 
Murray State Normal School and June 4 to July 13 
Teachers College Murray... 2 July 16 to August 24 
Georgetown College Georgetown........... 1 June 12 to August 11 
Eastern Kentucky State Normal School June 4 to July 6 
and Teachers College Richmond ............ 2 July 9 to August 10 




















UNIVERSITY OF KENTUCKY 
Lexington, Kentucky 


FRANK L. McVEY, Ph.D., LL.D., President 


Colleges. 


For full information, write to 


THE REGISTRAR 


Courses leading to degrees in six colleges, namely Arts 
and Sciences, Agriculture, Commerce, Education, Engineering, and 
Law. 


Graduate Work. The University is especially prepared for 
graduate work leading to A.M. and Ph.D. degrees. 
equipped for training leaders in Education in the various fields. 


Extension Work. The Department of University Extension 
offers correspondence courses, and conducts extension courses at 
various places over the State. 


Especially 











Department of Superintendence, Nation- 
al Education Association, Boston, Massa- 


chusetts, February 25 to March 1, 1928. 


Kentucky Association of Secondary ville, Kentucky, April 18 to 21, 1928. 


School Principals, Louisville, Kentucky, 
April 18, 1928. 


Kentucky Education Association, Louis- 
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WEEKLY TO BE ISSUED BY 
LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE 


This is the first of a series of letters to be sent 
out by the Legislative Committee of the Ken- 
tucky Education Association. Any person 
who does not receive thts letter and who desires 
to do so may be placed upon the mailing list 
by sending a request to Homer W. Nichols, 
Chairman, Legislative Committee, Kentucky 
Education Association, State Department of 
Education, Frankfort, Kentucky.—Editor’s 
Note. 


Frankfort, Kentucky 
January 17, 1928 


TO SCHOOL PEOPLE OF THE STATE 


Dear Friends: 


In order to keep the school forces of the 
State reliably informed as to the progress 
of the legislative program of the Kentucky 
Education Association, we have decided to 
send out a weekly bulletin setting forth the 
status of the various bills sponsored by the 
Kentucky Education Association, which 
should pass and of those which we deem 
destructive, which should not pass. This 
bulletin will reach you about the first of 
each week during the entire session of the 
Legislature. 


May we ask that, from time to time as 
you receive this official information, you be 
active with your Senator and Representa- 
tive, memorializing them through local 
organizations to vote for those educational 
measures sponsored by the school people 
of the Commonwealth and to oppose those 
which the school forces feel should not pass. 


If at any time you desire special informa- 
tion concerning any measure, please address 
me here at the Department of Education, 
Frankfort, Kentucky, and I shall be glad 
to furnish such information by return mail. 


Assuring you of my very deep apprecia- 
tion of your consideration and co-operation 
in this matter, I remain, 


Sincerely, 


(Signed) H. W. NicHOLs, 


Chairman, Legislative Committee, 
Kentucky Education Association. 





Perry Pictures Give in Glances What Volumes 
of Words Fail to Convey 


‘he Perry Pictures 





The Mill 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


One Cent Size. 3x34. For 50 or more, 
Two Cent Size. 5x8. For 25 or more, 
Ten Cent Size. 10x12, For5 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 beautiful Art Subjects, or 25 for 
Children, or 25 Historical Subjects, Each 534x8, 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. 


$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. Postpaid, 
Size, including the margin, 22x28 inches. Send $3.00 for 
The Mill, The Angelus, and The Aurora, 


CATALOGUES-—Send 15 cents in coin or stamps for 
64-page Catalogue of 1,600 miniature illustrations, 


‘haPerry Pictures @ 


BOX 607, MALDEN, MASS. 


Ruysdael 














ALL-KENTUCKY ORCHESTRA 


One of the outstanding features of the 
last year’s Kentucky Education Associa- 
tion Meeting was the All-Kentucky 
Orchestra conducted by Mr. J. W. Fay of 
Louisville. We are glad to announce that 
we shall have again the pleasure of this 
organization for the coming meeting, and 
by special request of Mr. Fay, Mr. Franz 
J. Strahm, Director Music Department 
Teachers College, Bowling Green, Ken- 
tucky, will have charge of the orchestra. 
Mr. Strahm invites all former members to 
join again, and asks that they get in 
communication with him as early as pos- 
sible. Address care of Teachers College, 
Bowling Green, Kentucky. 





To every man there openeth 

A Way, and Ways, and a Way, 

And the High Soul climbs the | High way 
And the Low Soul gropes the Low, 
And in between, on the misty flats, 

The rest drift to and fro. 

But to every man there openeth 

A High Way and a Low, 

And every man decideth 

The Way his soul shall go. 


—John Oxenham. 








The School Law Issue in Kentucky 


L. N. TAYLOR 


EpucaTIon Is A STATE FUNCTION. Our 
Constitution recognizes it as such, and 
makes it the duty of the General Assembly 
to “provide for an efficient system of 
common schools throughout the State” 
(Sec. 183). It also provides for higher 
education as a State function (Sec. 184). 
The State finances higher education in our 
State institutions of learning without aid, 
and in our common schools with aid from 
local sources. Our Constitution recognizes 
the county as the local school unit, and it 
does not authorize distribution of the 
school fund on any basis other than the 
county-unit basis (Sec. 186). This Con- 
stitution was adopted thirty-five years ago. 
Prior to that, a local district system pre- 
vailed, and for the first fifteen years of the 
Constitution the General Assembly neg- 
lected to make any change from the local 
district toward the county basis. 


THE First STEP TOWARD THE COUNTY 
PLAN of school organization was taken by 
the General Assembly in 1908. It created a 
partial county district, but excluded graded 
school districts and exempted them from 
the county school tax, which was limited to 
a 20-cent rate. It created an ex-officio type 
of the county board of education for this 
partial county district, but weakened both 
by creating divisions and division boards 
with some of the authority that was needed 
by the county board. The board as thus 
constituted was weak, and subject to 
domination by a politically-elected county 
superintendent. 


From 1908 to 1920 the new condition 
continued with little change except the 
withdrawal or secession of town and village 
communities from this partial county unit, 
thus weakening the county district and 
increasing the number of impotent graded 
districts. In 1920 there were more than 
350 independent districts. They took from 
our county school districts their chief 
centers of wealth, of culture, and of leader- 
ship, leaving only the neglected areas of 
childhood and poverty to constitute the 
county system administered by the county 
board. This depleted district was a verita- 
ble squeezed lemon. Its wealth was with- 
drawn; its leaders and ideals alienated; its 


cohesion destroyed; its power divided; and 
its board membership drawn from only neg- 
lected communities whose schools and 
school ideals were most backward. Rural 
children were left out in the deal. ” 


_- coal 


In 1920 the administration of the partial 
county school district was strengthened. 
Its ex-officio county board of education was 
replaced by one whose members were 
elected by the county district at large for 
four-year over-lapping terms. That 
county board was given power to employ 
its superintendent and all its teachers, to 
provide for enforcement of attendance in 
its schools, and to tax its district up to a 
fifty-cent limit. Best of all the crude 
system of divided authority was discarded. 
Division boards of education and _ sub- 
district trustee elections were dispensed 
with, and educational division lines were 
erased. Administrative control was unified 
in the county board for so much of the 
county as had not seceded. 


In 1922 our State Legislature enacted 
one of a series of struggles between the 
friends of the county school unit and those 
of the old local district plan. Those 
favoring the local district unit of control 
secured the restoration of locally-elected 
subdistrict trustees, and divided the county 
board’s power, giving a portion of it to 
these local authorities. They weakened 
the county board by reducing its members 
to election by divisions and by shortening 
their term to two years, but failed to reduce 
it to its former impotence when they were 
unable to impose upon it a popularly- 
elected superintendent. Those favoring 
the county board plan of school adminis- 
tration succeeded in saving to the county 
board of education the power to appoint 
its superintendent and teachers. They also 
secured repeal of the law authorizing 
secessions from the county school district, 
and enacted a law permitting the voluntary 
return of seceded graded districts to the 
county school system. 


THE LEGISLATURE OF 1924 staged a 
similar struggle. Those favoring the tra- 


ditional local district and opposing the 
county board plan of school control suc- 
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ceeded in wresting from the county school 
authorities certain powers in the selection 
and placement of teachers, and divided that 
patronage out among the local district 
trustees. But when they failed in their 
renewed attempt to wrest from the board 
of the county district its power to appoint 
its professional adviser, the superintendent, 
they failed to destroy utterly the effective- 
ness of county school administration or to 
crush completely the hope of its friends. 
The supporters of the county district plan 
won a point or two in legislation that year. 
They extended the tenure of county board 
members to four years with over-lapping 
terms, and put the county superintend- 
ency on the professional school year basis 
instead of the political calendar-year basis. 
The net result of 1924 was, however, a 
distinct gain of ground by those who sought 
to weaken county school administration, 
disintegrate the county district, and restore 
the local school district plan. 


THE STRUGGLE WAS RENEWED IN 1926, 
and along the same front. Those opposing a 
strong unified county school administration 
and favoring local district control made a 
determined and menacing attack, but in the 
end gained no ground. On the other hand, 
friends of the county school system made 
notable advances. They secured to the 
county school administration additional 
revenues by advancing its taxing privileges 
on the county-wide basis to a seventy-five 
cents limit for purpose of providing a rural 
school term of eight months or more. 
They also secured passage of laws designed 
(when so interpreted) to relieve the rural 
county district of having to maintain 
colored schools for town districts that have 
withdrawn from the county school system. 
This will strengthen the county district 
and county boards of education by enabling 
them to use all their revenues for the educa- 
tion of the children of their own district. 
With increased revenues and longer school 
terms, the county district fold will again 
attract more of the independent districts 
now withdrawn from it. 


THE KENTUCKY EDUCATION ASSOCIA- 
TION, which includes all the leaders and most 
of the privates in Kentucky school work, 
is strongly committed in favor of the 
county unit of school administration as 
opposed to the local district system. They 


see in the county unit system the one 
possible basis for that equal educational 
opportunity for all the children, to which 
the Kentucky Education Association is 
devoted. They see in the local district 
unit inevitable inequalities of the most 
malignant sort, due in large part to unequal 
distribution of wealth throughout the 
county. They know that we must depend 
upon the county board of education for 
development of rural schools and they see 
only elements of weakness and disintegra- 
tion in taking from this board the power to 
select and supervise its teachers and giving 
it to local trustees. That paralyzing divi- 
sion of power must cease, and the necessary 
authority commensurate with its vast 
responsibility must vest in the county 
school administration. The county board 
may then appoint for each school some 
interested citizen to keep it advised as to 
the needs of the school. With such selected 
adviser serving without designated term 
and w.thout power to act except as author- 
ized by the board, co-operation will be 
assured and efficient integrity of adminis- 
tration promoted. 


WE ARE Now IN No-Man’s LAND, 
between the traditional local district of 
the past and the county district of the 
future. The county district and its county 
board of education are established, and no 
further legislation should deplete either its 
boundary or its powers. Yet by present 
laws its effectiveness is weakened and its 
integrity threatened by some of its needed 
authority being scattered out among local 
sub-district trustees and by some of 
its taxes being levied on _ local sub- 
district basis instead of the county basis. 
Consolidations, which must be provided 
for in our program of rural school develop- 
ment, depend upon local district gerry- 
manders, local elections, local contentions, 
and discriminations within the county 
district. They result in inequalities of 
longer terms, better buildings and local 
high schools for the more fortunate sub- 
districts, and in shorter terms, poorer 
buildings, lower salaries and no high schools 
for the less fortunate parts of the same 
county district. We must get away from 
this discriminatory system of sub-district 
taxation, and include the whole county in 
our school program. 
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IMPROVE YOUR STENOGRAPHIC 
COURSE 


These books provide a complete course of instruction 
FIRST-YEAR COURSE 


Gregg Shorthand Manual................... $1.50 

Gregg Speed Studies.........................- 1.20 

New Rational Typewriting, 1927 Edition 
RDS ca cLasorp sche bksssessuseeenee ens 1.20 


SECOND-YEAR COURSE 
Rational Dictation (McNamara and Mar- 


(SoRelle and Gregg) 
Applied Business English and Correspon- 
dence (Hagar and SoRelle).............. 1.00 


Effectively Correlated 
Effective though these texts are in them- 
selves, they reach their full 100 per cent ef- 
ficiency only when the whole six are used to- 
gether. 
Each has been planned to correlate with 
the other. They dovetail perfectly. 


Every Gregg textbook is written by an experienced 
teacher, Every page is tested in actual classrooms be- 
fore it appears in print. Every principle set forth has 
been proved over and over again, 

Now is the time to check up on your 
stenographic materials. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Chicago Boston San Francisco Toronte London 























LooKING ForWARD to the county district 
of the future, we desire to see it established 
efficiently. We realize that the integrity 
should not be undermined by local divisions, 
local inequalities and local authorities. The 
county district should be as compact and 
integral a unit for school administration 
and taxation as any city district is, or as any 
county is for all purposes other than schools. 
And its revenues should be made adequate 
on county-wide basis, just as they are made 
adequate in the city on city-wide basis. 
One tax rate, one standard term-length, and 
one standard of service should be provided 
for all within that jurisdiction. If local 
advisers are needed for local schools, the 
county board should appoint them but 
should delegate to them no authority con- 
flicting with its own. The change from 
the local district unit of school administra- 
tion to the county-wide unit should be 
hastened to completion. And when a 


county consolidates its resources and is too 
poor to provide adequate schools for all its 
children, it must receive aid from a State 
equalization fund, to the end that every 
child shall have a chance and the State shall 
have a superior citizenship. 


STATE TYPEWRITING CONTEST 


The first State typewriting contest for 
Kentucky will be held on Thursday after- 
noon, April 19, 1928, at the Spencerian 
Commercial College, Louisville. The hour 
will be half past three. 

Nearly a year ago I wrote several of the 
high schools of the State asking their 
opinion as to the value of a State type- 
writing contest for Kentucky. I received 
some very encouraging replies which 
caused me to take the matter up again in 
the fall. 

Chairman F. L. Phillips, of the com- 
mercial section of the K. E. A. suggested 
that the contest be held under the direction 
of his department, and that I act as chair- 
man of a committee to work out rules and 
regulations under which we are to hold the 
contest. I have sent out several rough 
drafts of rules to the different schools for 
their correction or approval. I have re- 
ceived very fine assistance from many 
people. 

If your school has failed to receive any 
literature on the contest and you desire to 
enter, please write me at once. I have 
tried to get the word to all interested in 
typewriting. 

This contest is to be conducted by and 
for the schools of Kentucky teaching 
typewriting. No typewriting company is 
to be permitted to have anything to do 
with it. Every typewriting teacher in the 
State is very cordially invited to be 
present and assist in grading the papers. 

The schools that have entered are: 
Mayo College, Paintsville; Girls High, 
Louisville; Southern Brothers Fugazzi 
School of Business, Lexington; Spencerian 
Commercial School, Louisville; Paris High; 
Institute of Technology, Louisville; Win- 
chester High; Madisonville High; Catletts- 
burg High; Providence High; Berea College; 
St. Xaviers, Louisville; Bellevue High; 
Ashland High; Louisville Boys High, and 
Tilghman High, Paducah. 

Announcement will be made later re- 
garding prizes to be offered in connection 
with the contest. 

If you will write me I shall be glad to 
give you any information regarding the 
contest. 

R. L. MONTGOMERY, 
Tilghman High School, Paducah, Ky. 
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The Relation of the Supervisor to the 
Teacher 


By WILLIAM S. TAYLOR 


Schools succeed or fail in terms of 
the quality of instruction given in the 
classrooms. Good teaching is the first 
requisite of a good school. No amount of 
well kept office records and highly efficient 
building organization can compensate for 
inefhicient teaching in our public schools. 
Without doubt an efficiently administered 
and organized school will help greatly to 
promote ideal conditions for teaching. 


All organization and administration and 
all routine matters of school management 
should be designed to produce more effec- 
tive teaching. No matter what the duties 
of the school administrator are he must 
have better and better teaching as his con- 
crete objective toward which all his tasks 
are directed. Schools exist that children 
may be taught. It is the first duty of 
those persons charged with the adminis- 
tration of schools to see that they are well 
taught 


The purpose of supervision is to find 
where and how teaching can be improved. 
The important function of the supervisor 
is not to discover whether there are weak 
teachers in the organization. It will be a 
most unusual organization in which there 
is no poor teaching. There is no school in 
which the teaching is so effective that it 
cannot be improved. It is the important 
function of the supervisor to find where 
and how teaching can be improved. 


In America as a whole the larger part of 
supervision is done by county superinten- 
dents or by elementary and high school 
principals. In Kentucky the county su- 
perintendents, city superintendents and 
elementary and high school principals all 
do a certain amount of supervision. 


The supervisor must be a_ helpful 
teacher. To be helpful he must first of all 
be a superior teacher and must be so 
recognized by his co-workers. Secondly, 
he must have the confidence, the good will 
and the co-operation of those with whom 
he works. He must be patient, sympathet- 
ic, considerate, encouraging, helpful. He 


must realize that to the extent his teachers 
succeed, he succeeds. If they fail, he has 
failed. The supervisor strives to bring out 
the best in every teacher. It is his job to 
develop a relationship with his teachers 
that will bring them to him when they 
need help. Why shouldn’t they come to 
him of their own free will when they need 
assistance? He, of all people, is or at 
least should be, most interested in their 
success. He should be the best profes- 
sional friend the teacher has. When this 
relationship has been established the 
teaching of the entire school will be 
pitched on a higher plane. 


To say in a somewhat different way what 
has just been said, the purpose of super- 
vision is the growth of the teacher to the 
end that the pupil may have the highest 
type of instruction that may be provided 
for him. Effective supervision demands 
that the supervisor shall be a judge of good 
teaching. How would you judge good 
teaching if you were a supervisor? Or, on 
what bases would you as a teacher like to 
have your teaching judged? Before any 
supervisor should attempt to judge the 
instruction of one of his teachers he and the 
teacher should have arrived at a full and 
definite understanding of the standards to 
be used in judging instruction. This is 
absolutely essentiat if the teacher is to get 
a square deal and is to receive most help. 


Instruction should be judged by the ac- 
tivities of the pupils rather than by the 
activities of the teachers. What the 
pupil finally does determines the value of 
all of the teacher’s efforts. If those of us 
who teach could live to see our pupils one 
year, five years, twenty years, forty years 
from today we would be able to judge 
more accurately the results of our instruc- 
tion. Doctor Frank McMurray has pro- 
posed four standards for judging teaching. 
Listen to these four standards and tell me 
whether or not they appeal to you as a 
good basis for judging teaching. They 
are as follows: 


1. Motive on the part of the pupil. 
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2. Consideration of values by the pupil, 
—questioning attitude. 

3. Attention to organization by the 

pupil. 

4. Initiative by the pupil. 

In other words all growth is from within. 
“Any thought that is worth anything, if it 
is to become mine, is to become mine only 
after a vigorous struggle, and I must make 
that struggle.”” Before I make the struggle 
however, there must be a “‘felt need’’ on 
my own part. 


This raises a problem that is of great 
‘interest tome. What is the great problem 
of teaching, anyhow? Isn’t it, after all, 
to get pupils to want to learn? In my 
opinion, this is the most important thing 
in education. If the teacher can help to 
build in the life of the pupil a great life 
purpose, the learning process will be 
greatly augmented. When the purpose 
has gone, the learning process will deterio- 
rate rapidly. That teacher who can inspire, 
that teacher who can devise procedure that 
will make large numbers of pupils want to 
learn, is a great benefactor to human prog- 
ress. The supervisor who can stimulate 
teachers to their best efforts, who can 
make conditions favorable for growth, and 
who can at the same time build higher and 
higher standards, is the kind of supervisor 
that is needed. 

There are a few definite and specific 
things, upon which the teacher and the 
supervisor must agree before the most 
effective work can be done. First they 
must agree upon the aims of the school. 
These aims must be the*same for the super- 
visor and for the teacher. Stated generally 
the aims of the school are: First, good 
conduct, and second, purposeful activity. 
These aims may be broken up into smaller 
and more specific aims if it is so desired. 
Secondly, they must agree upon a basis for 
promotion and this basis should be the 
same for the entire school. I believe that 
any supervisor would earn his entire salary 
for a considerable period of years if he 
could put into effect some such basis for 
promoting pupils as this: 

1. Achievement in subject matter 30%. 

2. Native ability or school ability 30 to 

40%. 

3. Methods of work 40 to 30%. 

In order to make this effective it would 
be necessary for the supervisor to help each 


teacher devise objective tests for measuring 
achievement in subject matter. Stand- 
ardized tests are available for practically all 
elementary school subjects and for many 
of the high school subjects. Subjective 
testing is highly inaccurate and wholly 
unsatisfactory. There is no excuse for a 
public school teacher to use subjective 
tests to any considerable extent today. 


Next, it is necessary to make this eflec- 
tive, to have an intelligence rating of every 
pupil in the school work. Unless the 
supervisor knows the abilities of the pupils 
taught he may easily expect more from the 
pupils than the pupils can possibly give. 
The supervisor thereby may get the wrong 
impression of the ability of the teacher to 
produce results with a given group because 
of the intelligence of the group itself. 


The third point, ‘“‘method of work,”’ is 
less easy to measure. Here the measure- 
ment will have to be left very largely to the 
individual judgment of the teacher. Too 
frequently no attention whatever is given 
to this point. 


If aschool system should fix in the hearts 
and minds of its teachers that the great 
problem of education is to get pupils to 
want to learn, and if every teacher went to 
work to inspire pupils to their best efforts, 
and if, in addition to this, a basis of pro- 
motion could be worked out that would be 
absolutely fair to every pupil in the organ- 
ization, it is my firm belief that the per- 
centage of failures in elementary and 
secondary schools could be so tremendously 
reduced as to save administrative units 
tremendous sums of money, and to save to 
society large numbers of children now lost 
from the public school system. 


The next problem that seems to me to be 
of prime importance in the work of the 
supervisor is more difficult than either of 
the preceding. It is the immediate prob- 
lem of the supervisor to assist the teacher in 
improving his technique of teaching. This 
probably may best be accomplished by 
having the teacher analyze his job and set 
up aims and objectives for that job. The 
teacher who had not analyzed his problem 
and whose aims and objectives are hazy and 
indefinite cannot do clear and effective 
planning. Unless specific aims are set up 
and method and content adjusted to these 
aims, there will be a tendency to drift in 
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teaching and the goals that have been set up 
will not be achieved. 


Good teaching demands that the teacher 
not only analyze his job and set up aims and 
objectives, but that this be done in co- 
operation with the pupils. The pupil is 
entitled to know what is expected of him. 
As a matter of fact, unless the aims and 
objectives that have been set up are those 
of the pupil as well as of the teacher they 
will never be lawfully achieved. Pupils will 
work more intelligently and with greater 
enthusiasm if they have help to set up the 
goals to be achieved and if these goals are 
kept clearly and definitely before them. If 
the teacher has analyzed his problem and 
has set up definite aims and objectives, 
and if the pupils understand these aims and 
objectives and have made them a part of 
their program, better work must follow. 
If, however, the supervisor is to be most 
helpful in promoting better teaching he 
must understand the analysis that the 
teacher has made. He must be familiar 
with the aims and objectives that have 
been set up and he must be sympathetic 
with the whole program. To the extent 
the supervisor understands, appreciates, 
and enters into the work and program of 
the teacher, to that extent will the success 
of the program be insured for the whole 
organization. 


This may sound as if all the teaching in 
the school will be reduced to a common 
level, that all procedure will be alike. 1 
should be the last to want to see this thing 
happen. <A good supervisor will encourage 
any teacher who has a new and worthy idea 
to put that idea into effect. A strong 
supervisor will try to think of new methods 
to be tried out by teachers whom he feels 
will give them a fair trial, and he will 
encourage individuality, new methods, 
new procedures. 


Doctor Thomas H. Briggs has laid down 
three guiding principles for the school that 
every supervisor and every teacher should 
ever keepin mind. These principles are as 
foilows: 


1. The duty of the school is to teach 
pupils to do better the desirable things they 
are going to do anyhow. 


2. The duty of the school is to reveal 
higher types of activities and to make 


these desired and to a certain extent pos- 
sible. 


3. The third guiding principle is that, 
in so far as possible, each subject shall be 
organized so that it is valuable to the extent 
to which it is pursued. 


I am convinced that if these three prin- 
ciples should be accepted by all of the public 
school units in America and that if the 
curricula should be built in the light of 
these principles, that we would see some 
of the most drastic changes in curricula that 
have ever been wrought in the history of 
civilization. The third principle would be 
of particular interest in this respect. I am 
heartily in accord with Doctor Briggs when 
he says that every subject should be 
organized so that it is valuable to the extent 
to which it is pursued. I do not believe 
that there is any place in the elementary 
or secondary schools for any subject that 
has preparatory value only. To insure 
social economy and the maximum profit 
to all, the public school must provide for 
returning to society all of its youth made 
better for the richest possible life to each. 
If this is to be done the school system must 
provide the highest type of instruction so 
as to bring out the finest qualities of leader- 
ship and the finest traits of character 
possible with each pupil in attendance. 
These can only be developed in proportion 
as the teaching is well done, in proportion 
as the subject matter is worthy and in 
proportion as the supervisor and teacher 
have arrived at a common purpose or 
common purposes regarding the work of the 
organization. 


To me this whole program is one that 
would not be difficult of attainment. Long 
strides toward the goals that have been set 
up have already been made. The super- 
v sor has long since made for himself a 
place in the public school program. He 
has found a place in the hearts of his 
teachers. He probably is the most stimu- 
lating force and the greatest builder of 
morale in the entire school system. The 
supervisor must, of course, appreciate the’ 
honesty and good intent of his teachers, 
and he must at the same time bring them to 
the point of view where they respect the 
honesty and sincerity of each other. The 
supervisor must be a man who is wholly 
unselfish. Somebody must always get the 
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HILL’S COMMUNITY LIFE 
AND CIVIC PROBLEMS is used 
in over 2,300 schools in the Middle 
West. Its vigorous style, perti- 
nent pictures interesting problems, 
reading lists, and subjects for debate 
account for its popularity. $1.40. 


HILL AND SELLERS’ COM- 
MUNITY LIFE is a pupil’s man- 
ual which provides many studies 
and projects. $0.64. 


are needed for effective study. 





Steps Toward the Goal of Better Citizenship 





THE HORN LEARN TO STUDY READERS by means of scientifically 
planned exercises based on selected factual material develop the abilities that 
The series consists of a reader for each of the 
first six grades, and the Horn-Shields Flash Cards. 


GINN AND COMPANY, 199 East Gay St., Columbus, Ohio 


GOWIN, WHEATLEY, and 
BREWER’S OCCUPATIONS, 
REVISED EDITION, is a keen, 
well-organized survey of the oppor- 
tunities of the occupational world 
which has helped thousands of boys 
and girls to choose the right voca- 
tions. Interesting lessons are sup- 
plemented by worthwhile exercises 
and problems, up-to-date bibliog- 
raphies, and interesting pictures. 
$1.48. 




















credit. It is comparatively easy for the 
administrative head of an organization to 
take the credit. His name appears first 
in connection with any new program of 
work started. The newspapers are quick 
to put his name in a prominent place in 
their columns. If the supervisor assumes 
the credit he will soon lose the confidence 
of his co-workers. If, on the other hand, 
he is careful that every person who does a 
piece of original work, that every man or 
woman who does a piece of superior work, 
receives credit for this, and if he is careful 
that the public is always informed relative 
to the good work of the men and women in 
his organization he will soon win a place 
for himself that will be permanent and that 
will be helpful. 


| have pointed out just a few things that 
the supervisor might do in an organization 
to establish proper conditions and proper 
relationships with his teachers. There are 
many others that might be discussed in even 
more detail and just as helpfully. He 
might, for instance, organize his faculty 
for research problems in methods of promo- 
tion, in methods of teaching, in a common 
basis for assigning marks, in educational 


guidance problems. Unquestionably he 
would hold teachers meetings at which 
times many problems relating to efficiency 
in teaching would arise for discussion. 
He might also plan to have certain teachers 
in the organization give demonstration 
lessons for the newer teachers. Unques- 
tionably he would plan to relieve the new 
teachers occasionally so that they might 
visit the older and more successful teachers 
in the school system. The supervisor 
must be constantly planning a program 
for the improvement of his teachers that 
involves class visitation and various other 
methods of professional growth. He must 
plan always with a single end in view, the 
growth of the teacher to the end that the 
children may be better taught. The super- 
visor who can carry out his work on this 
high, unselfish plane, who can stimulate 
teachers to their best efforts, who can make 
them happy, who can make conditions 
favorable for growth, and who can at the 
same time build higher and higher standards 
is the kind of supervisor that teachers will 
always welcome, that communities will 
always need. 
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Teachers Agency 


28 EF. Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO 


American College Bureau, Straus Bldg. College Work Only. The work of the FISK TEACHERS AGENCY, CHICAGO, 
covers a period of forty years of service. Visit our Booth, No. 156, at the meeting of the Dept. of Superintendence at Boston, Feb. 








HIGHER EDUCATION IN 
KENTUCKY 


Those of us who live in Kentucky fre- 
quently think and speak of our program of 
higher education as inadequate. In some 
ways it is inferior to the programs of our 
neighboring states. In so far as the 
number of institutions that are serving, 
however, it would seem to be ample for 
Kentucky’s needs. In September 1927 
there were approximately forty institutions 
in Kentucky offering work beyond the high 
school level. Thirty of these are accredited 
institutions. Of the accredited institutions 
fifteen are standard four-year colleges and 
fifteen are standard junior colleges. Surely 
thirty credited institutions of higher learn- 
ing are enough for a state that has fewer 
than 2,500,000 inhabitants. This is one 
college for approximately every 76,000 
white inhabitants. 


The secondary school program of the 
State has been making splendid progress. 
In 1927 there were 46,083 boys and girls 
enrolled in the high schools of Kentucky. 
Of this numbér 5,458 were graduated at the 
close of the school year 1926-27. Of the 
number graduated 2,660 or 48.7% entered 
college last September. The high school 
graduates of 1927 comprised 28.5% of the 
total college enrollment the first semester 
of 1927-28. Every institution of higher 
learning in Kentucky will have an increased 
enrollment the second semester. Some 
of the small junior colleges will have twice 
as many students in attendance the second 
semester. 


There will be more than 10,000 young 
men and young women studying in the 
colleges and universities of Kentucky this 
year. 


The following statement of the accredited 
colleges with their enrollments for the first 
semester 1927-28 will be interesting to 
every person in Kentucky who desires to 
see a trained leadership for our Common- 
wealth. 


First SEMESTER 1927-28 
ENROLLMENTS 


JuNIoR COLLEGES— 


*Includes 50 students in Woman’s Department. 


Bethel College (Men's)... i 53 
Bethel Woman’s College............. 68 
Campbellsville College... 42 
Cumberland College... 103 
Hamilton College............ ren nee Le 
Lee’s Collegiate Institute... ey 
Lindsey-Wilson Junior College... 67 
Logan College...... Se 44 
Louisville Normal School... 174 
Nazareth Junior College............... 65 
Pikeville College......................... a oe 
Sacred Heart College............ eas 90 
St. Joseph’s College........................ 60 
Sue Bennett Memorial School... 55 
Villa MaGOWaG........ .-..<.-.<....-00.-00000. 39 
1,004 
SENIOR COLLEGES— 

Asbury College.....................-........ 540 
Petes (olieee _..................-........... . 419 

Bowling Green Business Uni- 
iota cerns ean ee 
*Centre College. ....................-...-.---- os ee 

Eastern Kentucky Teachers 
eT 
Georgetown College....................... 352 
Kentucky Wesleyan College.......... 356 

Morehead State Teachers 

ih cata 115 
Murray State Teachers College.... 468 
Nazareth College... 180 
Transylvania College... 331 
Union College................. baie: oma aes 80 
University of Kentucky................ 2,423 
University of Louisville... 1,288 

Western Kentucky Teachers 
College:........... Aine Meee =. 181 
8,323 
Grand: TOtaliccx xen 9,327 








Book Reviews 





HISTORY OF AMERICA, By Cart 
RUSSELL FIsH; published by the American 
Book Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, 1925; 
570 pages. 


The name of Carl Russell Fish, attached 

to any book is enough to warrant an interest 
in the volume. He is a clear thinker and 
an interesting writer. The History of 
-America reads quite like a story. The 
author points out in his preface that a story 
which is lacking in human character will 
notstick. Certain individuals and episodes 
therefore, have been selected and presented 
in more than the usual detail, while others 
are omitted altogether. The material has 
been chosen with care and treated in the 
author’s usually interesting way. A 
manual has been published for teachers 
that will aid in making the work more 
interesting and more worth while. 


AFTER THE RAIN, By Grace T. 
HALLECK AND ILLUSTRATED By LON 
ROGERS AND HAROLD SMITH; published by 
the Cleanliness Institute, 1927, 45 East 
Seventeenth Street, New York City. 


This is another attractive booklet from 
the Cleanliness Institute. A limited num- 
ber of this publication will be sent without 
cost to schools requesting it. The illustra- 
tions are beautifully done and the content 
is valuable. Every reader of the KEnN- 
TUCKY SCHOOL JOURNAL should write for 
at least one copy. 


WORLD HISTORY IN THE MAK- 
ING, By ALBERT E. McKINLEY, ARTHUR 
C. HOWLAND AND MATTHEW L. DANN; 
published by the American Book Company, 
1927; 742 pages. 


This volume contains the story of human 
progress from prehistoric times to the end 
of the eighteenth century. It is a com- 
prehensive treatment of man’s early civil- 
ization and is told in a most interesting way. 
The illustrations are well chosen and if 
studied carefully tell an interesting story 
of the race. This book should be in every 
school library for supplementary reading 
if a place cannot be found for it in the 
course of study. 

ESSENTIALS OF JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL MATHEMATICS, Books I, IT, 


and I1I, By SAMUEL HAMILTON, RALPH B 
BLIss, AND LILLIAN KuPFER; published by 
the American Book Company. 


This series of books has been built 
largely on the recommendations of the 
National Committee on Mathematical 
Requirements, and on the findings of recent 
surveys and on courses of study in the 
better school systems of this country. The 
content is different from that of the elemen- 
tary school, and is new and interesting, 
and makes a ready appeal to the pupil of 
adolescent years. The integration of the 
work in these three years has been careful- 
ly worked out. These books make a worthy 
addition to the mathematical literature of 
the junior high school. 


THINKING, SPEAKING AND WRIT- 
ING, Book Three, By Epwin Van B. 
KNICKERBACKER, DONALD LEMAN CLARK 
AND BENJAMIN VEIL. Published by Silver, 
Burdett and Company, Chicago; 428 
pages. 


This book provides a full course in all the 
phases of ninth year English except those 
concerned with the reading and study of 
literature texts. Each chapter contains 
material for a week’s work. There are 
three sections to each chapter. One section 
is devoted to composition, either oral or 
written; another presents the work in 
grammar; and the other section consists of 
studies and exercises in punctuation, word 
study, spelling, sentence manipulation and 
phonetics. These three general divisions 
will be found properly interrelated. This 
book has much to commend it. 


PRINCIPLES OF SECONDARY EDU- 
CATION, By L. A. WILLIAMS AND G. A. 
Rice; published by Ginn and Company, 
1927; 339 pages. 


This book has been prepared primarily 
for undergraduate students who are pre- 
paring for high school teaching. It is, as its 
authors have stated in the introduction, 
merely an introduction to the field and is 
intended to give a ‘‘wide, sweeping, tele- 
scopic view” of the field of secondary 
education. The materials have been well 


chosen and the book should accomplish 
its purpose in a satisfactory way. 
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TALES OF PIONEERS AND KINGS, 
By NEWTON MARSHALL HALL; published 
by Ginn and Company, Columbus, Ohio, 
1926; 234 pages. 


This is a splendidly illustrated and inter- 
estingly written book of Old Testament 
stories. It should be found in every church 
library, and should be available to pupils 
in the Sabbath school. It is just as valuable 
for public school libraries, since it provides a 
background of understanding for much of 
ancient and medieval history. 


CHEMICAL CALCULATIONS, By 
ErNEsT L. DInsMAN; published by the 
Globe Book Company, 1927; 182 pages. 


The aim of this book as expressed by the 
author is to provide a wealth of material in 
chemical calculations by means of which 
the course in chemistry may be vitalized 
and strengthened in those parts which are 
so often considered difficult and uninterest- 
ing. The problems are carefully selected 
and for the most part are graded according 
to the degree of difficulty. 


RURAL SCHOOL ADMINISTRA- 
TION AND SUPERVISION, By JuLtus 
BoRAAS AND GEORGE A. SELKE; pub- 
lished by D. C. Heath and Company, 
Chicago, 1926; 260 pages. 


This volume deals with such topics as 
growth of rural schools, outlook in rural 
education, the county superintendency, the 
teacher problem, the administration of 
rural education and other related topics. 
It is concisely written, contains excellent 
material and will prove worth while to any 
person interested in rural education prob- 
lems. 


THE AMERICAN PEOPLE, By Davip 
SAVILLE Muzzry; published by Ginn and 
Company, Columbus, 1927; 713 pages. 


This is a new text in the history of the 
American people that deals especially with 
the social and economic phases of the last 
few decades. Approximately one-half of 
the book deals with the period since the 
Civil War and more than one-half of that 
is devoted to our history in the twentieth 
century. The style is interesting, the 
illustrations are attractive and the content 
is valuable. 


A FIRST BOOK OF LYRICAL 
POETRY, By H. A. TREBLE AND G. H. 
VALLINS; published by Oxford University 
Press, American Branch, New York City, 
1926; 96 pages. Price 35 cents. 


The authors have brought together in 
this little booklet some of the best selections 
of lyric poetry. At the end of each poem 
will be found a series that aids greatly in its 
study. It is an excellent little book and 
should prove valuable for student and 
layman alike. 


NATIONALISM IN ITALIAN EDU- 
CATION, By Howarp R. MArRRARO; 
published by the Italian Digest and News 
Service, Inc., New York City; 161 pages. 


This is an endeavor to present and dis- 
cuss the general tendencies and principles 
of the system of education in Italy. It is 
a carefully prepared study and should be 
of interest to students of comparative ed- 
ucation. 


THE FOUNDATIONS OF NUTRI- 
TION, By Mary Swartz RosE; published 
by Macmillan Company, New York, 1927; 
501 pages. 


“The Foundations of Nutrition’? was 
prepared for all of those who wish to know 
the basic problems of foods. It is written 
in a language that the layman can under- 
stand. The information contained in this 
volume will be valuable to any individual 
or to any family group who wish to know 
the essential factors in an adequate diet 
and the comparative nutritive values of 
common food materials. 


FEEDING THE FAMILY, By Mary 
Swartz Rose; published by Macmillan 
Company, New York, 1916; Revised 
Edition, 1927; 487 pages. 


Doctor Rose says in the preface that her 
purpose in preparing this volume was to 
provide help ‘‘for the numerous housewives 
who prepare something like a thousand 
meals a year for their families, and who 
wish to know how the science of nutrition 
can be made to function most successfully 
in their daily lives.’”” This she has done in 
an admirable way. It isa book thatshould 
be in every home. 
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Develop Big League Players 


Real Baseball 
Equipment 


Slugger Bats 


Bill Doak Gloves 
Roger Hornsby Gloves 





| Write for Our New Free Catalog 


ATHLETIC DEPARTMENT 


CENTRAL SCHOOL SUPPLY COMPANY | 


Incorporated 


311-13 W. Main St. Louisville, Ky. 





Furnish Your Team With | 


Our Louisville stock consists of | 


| and numerous other affiliated items | 





| 
' 


Easter Programs 


Arranged with the Aid of Our 
Kindergarten and Primary 
Equipment Are Best | 


RUSH ORDERS FOR | 


CONSTRUCTION 
DRAWING and | 
CREPE PAPER | 


as well as other kindred supplies given 
immediate attention 


WRITE FOR FREE COPY OF OUR TEACHERS’ CATALOG 
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